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r AHE French army this week has succeeded in 

making great havoc in the Ruhr valley. 

The whole network of what is perhaps the 
most complex and highly-developed industrial area in 
the world has been disorganised. The workmen will 
not strike, for a strike in present circumstances would 
probably cost the lives of their wives and children as 
well as their own; but the employers have struck and 
practically the whole of the directing machinery of 
the Ruhr has vanished. In the course of a few years 
the French might be able to replace it, but for the 
moment they are reduced to the piling of threat on 
threat. It is obvious, however, that such threats 
must fail. Even if the management had not the moral 
support of the German Government it could scarcely 
be intimidated by General Degoutte, for it has nothing 
to gain by submission. There are some things which 
armies cannot do, and one of them is to seize a great 
industrial machine and force it to work for the benefit 
of the conquerors. Physically the French are masters 
in the Ruhr, but economically they are at the mercy 
of their victims. They can splutter, but they can do 
little else. 








* * * 


Meanwhile the German mark has fallen to 115,000 
to the pound sterling and will have fallen lower by the 
time these lines appear. Whatever possibility of 
reparation payments there may have been a few weeks 
ago has disappeared. The French franc has depre- 
ciated to 71 and will probably suffer a further and 
heavier fall next week. The destruction of the 
industry of the Ruhr will necessarily involve a general 
collapse on the Continent, but apparently M. Poincaré 
is prepared to pay that price for the fulfilment of his 
plans of revanche. To Englishmen the whole proceeding 





seems insane; but the French are idealists who love 
even the cheapest of military victories and who for 
the sake of France iiber alles will readily condemn all 
Europe to disaster. The Germans in this issue are in 
the right and have the opinion of the world behind 
them. No self-respecting nation could submit to such 
demands as the French have made. The French 
army may go to Berlin, but if it gets there before the 
British Government has made an effective protest, 
Mr. Bonar Law will go down to history as the most 
pusillanimous Prime Minister Great Britain has ever 
had. 
*” * * 

The deadlock between the American and British 
Debt Commissions at Washington is a serious disap- 
pointment. The atmosphere created by the opening 
negotiations last week was so good, that it was generally 
expected that Mr. Baldwin's proposal of a 8 per cent. 
rate of interest would be accepted. The Americans, 
however, while they will agree to 3 per cent. for the 
first ten years, insist on 3} per cent. thereafter. It is 
believed that Congress could not be got to go below 
that figure; for, it is pointed out, 3} per cent. is the 
rate paid by the American Government on a large 
amount of its loans and advances, and it is, in any 
case, a handsome reduction from the 4} per cent. 
resolved on last year. This is true enough, and our 
demand for a still lower rate perhaps rests on moral 
rather than financial grounds. The odd one-half of 
one per cent. is, of course, not a bagatelle to the British 
taxpayer, for it means about £4,000,000 a year, and 
the Prime Minister is, no doubt, justified in calling 
Mr. Baldwin home for consultation. It has been 
made quite clear that this does not involve a rupture 
of negotiations, but only a suspension; an agreement 
must and will be made. Nevertheless, the delay is 
unfortunate. It is possible that the whole funding 
operation will have to remain in abeyance till the end 
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of the year when the next Congress meets (the present 
one has only six weeks more to run); which will mean 
that we shall be required to pay interest at the full 
rate of 5 per cent. over a considerable period. But, 
apart altogether from its effect on our pockets, it is 
imperative on general political grounds that there 
should be a speedy settlement. On this hangs not 
merely our one-half of one per cent., but—to an extent 
that can only be guessed at—our relations with 
America, America’s re-entry into world affairs and the 
chances of peace in Europe. 
* * * 


It is not yet certain whether the trouble at Memel 
is a storm in a teacup or the beginning of ugly com- 
plications in North-Eastern Europe. The air is thick, 
as we write, with rumours of Lithuanian moves and 
Polish moves and Russian moves and Allied im- 
mobility. For what has happened, or may happen, 
the chief discredit must rest on the master minds who 
re-mapped Europe in 1919. This strip of territory 
on the Baltic, squeezed between East Prussia and 
Lithuania, was taken from Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles. It has been held in trust by the Allies 
ever since, with a High Commissioner and a handful 
of French troops. The intention presumably was to 
give it to Lithuania, since the Supreme Council stated, 
in reply to German protests, that the majority of the 
inhabitants are Lithuanians and the port of Memel 
is the sole maritime outlet for Lithuania. But nothing 
has been done, mainly owing to disputes with Poland, 
and now the Memelers have apparently become tired 
of waiting and have attempted to force the issue. 
There seem to be no grounds for believing, what Polish 
and French reports would have us believe, that the 
Lithuanian Government has arranged the insurrection 
and supported it with regular troops. The Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference, successor of the Supreme Council 
of blessed memory, has decided to send an Extra- 
ordinary Commission to the spot to restore order and 
report on the situation. We hope that, when that 
report has been received, the Ambassadors’ Conference 
will lose no time in getting rid of Memel. There is a 
case for giving it to Lithuania, there may be a case 
for giving it back to Germany. There is no case at 
all for keeping it an open sore. 


* * * 


It was generally expected that Mr. Henderson would 
be returned with a good majority for East Newcastle ; 
but he has done even better than the election prophets 
foretold. Circumstances were in his favour. He made 
unemployment the main issue in a constituency which 
teems with unemployed. The Labour Party had 
incomparably the best organisation and the best 
electoral leadership; for at the job of electioneering 
there is no one who can beat Mr. Henderson. The 
opposition candidates were of almost equal strength, 
and neatly divided the hostile votes between them. 
But, even so, the large increase in the Labour majority 
as compared with the General Election is remarkable, 
and augurs well for the by-election prospects of the 
Labour Party. Mr. Harry Gosling has a much stiffer 
fight before him in Whitechapel, where the Conserva- 
tives will apparently refrain from putting a candidate 
in the field. But there, too, unemployment is likely 
to be the principal election issue, and Mr. Henderson’s 


success should improve Mr. Gosling’s prospects. Mr. 
Henderson’s return to the House of Commons will 
considerably strengthen the Labour Party ; for, though 
he retained his position as Chief Whip even after his 
defeat at Widnes, he could not be fully effective without 
a seat in the House. His election means that the 
Labour Party is now as strong as any section in the 
House in strategists who fully understand the curious 
little ways in which business gets done in the Mother 


of Parliaments. 
* * * 


At the meeting this week of the National Farmers’ 
Union, Mr. German, the incoming President, put a 
straight question to the Government and the country. 
The farmers, he said, had been asked to define their 
policy in face of the present agricultural depression : 
they could not do so until they knew on what basis 
the country intended the agricultural industry to be 
conducted. Was it to be on an economic, or on a 
social basis? In other words, was agriculture expected 
to pay its way without subsidy or protection of any 
kind, or was the maintenance of the home-grown food 
supply and of the rural population so important as to 
impose the necessity of some special aid or protection 
to the classes dependent on the land? Mr. German’s 
view, which seemed to find acceptance among his 
colleagues, was that, if agriculture was to be placed 
on an economic basis, this would involve a further 
huge fall in arable cultivation and therefore in the 
numbers employed on the land, with the result that 
country-dwellers would be compelled to flock to the 
towns in search of work. The maintenance of corn 
production, on the other hand, would absolutely 
involve either direct subsidies or protection. It was 
brought out during the discussion that a system of 
State loans to farmers is expected to be introduced 
by legislation in the forthcoming session; but clearly 
the farmers do not regard this as likely to lead to any 
considerable maintenance of corn production. The 
Times, after its recent survey of agricultural conditions, 
reached the conclusion that a reversion to stock 
farming is inevitable. Mr. German very frankly 
states, from the farmers’ standpoint, his view of the 
only possible alternative. 


* * * 


The members of the Trade Union General Council, 
who visited Mr. Bonar Law on Tuesday, can have 
entertained little hope that he would accede to their 
demand for the immediate summoning of Parliament. 
Indeed, although their claim was couched in that 
particular form, the essence of it was rather to insist 
that, when Parliament does meet, it shall give the first 
place in its attentions to the unemployed than merely 
that the date of meeting should be advanced by a few 
weeks. It matters comparatively little whether Parlia- 
ment meets now or in February: what does matter 
is that the Government should be brought to realise 
the urgency of larger measures both of relief and for 
the provision of work. It is arguable that, if the 
deputation has succeeded in driving this point home, 
the next few weeks will be better spent by Ministers, 
with the aid of their departments, in formulating 
detailed plans than in confronting angry critics in the 
House of Commons. For there is no doubt that, 
unless the Government has big plans to bring forward, 
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the critics will be angry: that is indeed the purpose 
for which they have been sent to the House. Mr. 
Smillie, we see, is already talking of a possible protest 
general strike of a few days unless the Government 
brings forward a more comprehensive plan. We 
doubt if Mr. Smillie speaks for his colleagues; but 
we have little doubt that there will be serious disturb- 
ances unless clear indications are given of the Govern- 
ment’s good faith. The apathetic pessimism of the 
past year is plainly making way, in the world of Labour, 
for a mood of greater militancy. 
* * * 


The Ministry of Labour’s index number of the cost 
of living has been submitted to a heavy fire of criticism 
in recent years. Employers and some statisticians have 
argued that it exaggerates the real increase: both 
manual and brain workers have again and again sought 
to show that it is an underestimate. Almost everyone 
has agreed that, whether it is too high or too low, it 
is at all events an unsatisfactory measure of the living 
costs of to-day. This week the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce has been discussing the question, and 
Professor Bailey and Sir Josiah Stamp have written 
about it to the Times. Professor Bowley, one of the 
most determined critics of the Ministry of Labour 
figures in the past, reaches the conclusion that they 
are not far from the truth at the present time, though 
he regards this as largely accidental. Sir Josiah 
Stamp urges that the regulation of wages by price 
changes alone is wrong, and that they should be 
governed by the varying volume, as well as by the 
varying money value, of the total national production. 
This clearly opens up a wider question. On the 
narrower issue, it is easy enough to pick holes in the 
Ministry of Labour's calculation; but it is not at all 
easy to find a substitute. A new basis for calculating 
price changes can hardly be adopted with satisfactory 
results until prices have become far more stabilised 
than they are to-day. For a time, we shall probably 
have to make the best use we can of an index number 
which fully satisfies neither party to the wage bargain. 

* * * 


The Report of the Coal Advisory Committee of the 
Mines Department, which has been conducting an 
inquiry into the problem of costs and prices, is robbed 
of much of its value by the fact that its terms of refer- 
ence excluded any full investigation into the organisa- 
tion of transport and distribution. Consequently, 
while the Committee submits figures showing the 
increased costs both at the pithead and in the move- 
ment of coal from the pits to the various classes of 
consumers, it contents itself with the mere statement 
that the costs of transport and distribution are ex- 
cessive and ought to be reduced, and does not suggest 
how the proposed reductions are to be brought about. 
The Mining Association is very certain that no reduction 
in pithead prices is possible except as a result of in- 
creased demand; but it is no less certain that rail 
charges ought to be cut down. The railway companies 
have already retaliated by questioning the Committee's 
figures purporting to show the increase in freight 
charges, and have urged that the increase in the prices 
which they have to pay for railway coal are greater 
than the increases charged by them for coal transport. 
The coal distributors are doubtless preparing an 





equally crushing answer to the coalowners. Surely 
it is evident that the only way of cutting down the 
costs of producing, transporting and distributing coal 
is the drastic reorganisation of the industry. The 
Coal Commission showed this clearly enough. As long 
as Committees of Inquiry are precluded from dealing 
with this question they will result only in pots calling 
kettles blaek. 


~ * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The Irregulars are 
concentrating more and more on the destruction of the 
railways. Politically, this is an admission of defeat, 
for the campaign has stripped them of the last pretence 
that their activities have any other object than to cow 
the nation into surrender by a policy of ruthless 
terrorism. Unfortunately, it cannot be denied that 
as a result of these attacks on communications economic 
paralysis is spreading. As the pressure becomes more 
severe, there is naturally criticism of the handling of 
the problem by the military authorities. A good deal 
of this criticism is anything but well informed. It over- 
looks the fact that as a result of the efforts of the army, 
railway communication, which three months ago was 
completely disorganised, has been in a great measure 
restored. In spite of wrecked bridges, burned signal- 
cabins, and lifted rails, trains are running once again 
in Cork, Limerick, and Kerry. To have accomplished 
so much with the limited resources at their disposal 
is a success of which the Free State Army may well 
be proud. Success, however, has been bought at a 
heavy price. Over great stretches of the country there 
is scarcely a mile of railway track without its military 
post, and necessary as experience has shown this to 
be, it means the immobilisation of strong forces whose 
services are urgently required elsewhere and an 
increasingly heavy burden of expenditure. Nor is 
the management of defensive operations always satis- 
factory. Public opinion is not impressed by the 
official attempt to explain away the failure of the 
Sligo garrison to intervene during the two hours the 
Irregulars spent in blowing up the station and destroyin 
the rolling-stock. It is also at a loss to understan 
why train-wreckers in the Dundalk area have hitherto 
enjoyed an immunity unknown elsewhere. 

* * * 


Criticism of slackness and shortcomings on the part 
of the troops and their commanders is a healthy sign. 
So far, there has been too little of it on the Free State 
side, largely because to have indulged in it would have 
been to play into the hands of the enemy. Now that 
Republicanism has ceased to hope for a military 
victory, it is no longer sound policy to cover up the 
defects of the army. Admittedly, all connected with 
it have a great deal to learn. But when one remembers, 
as some people forget, that six months ago the majority 
of the men were raw levies led by officers as raw as 
themselves, who were flung into the most harassing 
kind of guerilla war without regimental organisation, 
and with only the sketchiest arrangements for transport, 
supplies and medical services, the wonder is that they 
have managed to learn so much. Rumours are flying 
of a complete remodelling of army organisation. 
These may be discounted. Changes will take place, 
and are taking place, but reforms to be effective must 
be made slowly. The conditions under which the 
army came into existence require that it shall be handled 
very delicately by its own chiefs and by the central 
Government. As yet, fortunately, perhaps, for our- 
selves, we have evolved neither a Carnot nor a 
Napoleon, and can hope at the best only for a general 
levelling up of the standard of efficiency. Steps 
towards this end are being taken, and a good record 
with a flying column of the I.R.A. is no longer an 
excuse for slackness and incapacity on the part of 
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officers entrusted with important commands. Dis- 

ciplinary strictness in the higher ranks is an essential 

preliminary to the better schooling of the army as a 

whole. Only officers of exceptional quality can hope 

to impose effective discipline upon troops scattered 

in small guard-posts over a country swimming in poteen. 
* * * 


PoLiTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—lIn its consideration 
by the Cabinet, as indeed by the general public, the 
house-rent controversy appears to have presented itself 

from three successive points of view, which may be epitomised 
in as many notes of interrogation—{1) Is legislation necessary ? 
(2) Ought legislation to be retrospective ? (3) If legislation is not 
to be retrospective, why legislate at all? At the outset, I 
imagine, it was assumed both that legislation was necessary 
and that it must be retrospective, and I do not suppose that even 
now the Cabinet is persuaded that the best way of dealing with 
the matter (apart, of course, from the question of a general 
renewal of the Act) would be to leave it alone. For one thing, 
so it is argued, consideration must be given to the financial 
perplexities not only of the landlords but of many rating autho- 
rities as well. 
* * * 

If, however, rents are to be held back till illegal exactions 
have been refunded or wiped out, rates would presumably come 
under a corresponding rule. Whether for that purpose legis- 
lation would be required I cannot say, but in any event the 
position of the landlord vis-a-vis his tenant seems clear enough. 
From the first certain landlords are known to have acted on 
the law in the sense in which it has since been judicially affirmed, 
and now all property owners may be presumed to be equally 
well posted alike as to the extent of their legal rights and as to 
the procedure by which future claims may be made watertight. 
Such being the position, a new Bill merely ‘‘ to remove doubts ” 
would seem to be superfluous. Indeed, if drafted like most 
Bills, its effect might be to create and multiply fresh doubts 
and thus open up a yet wider field for litigation. 

* * * 


Politically the issue has become of some importance, largely 
due to the rumour of a Landlords Relief Bill, prospective in 
one sense and retrospective in another. I doubt, however, the 
accuracy of the legend that it was this question that gave 
Labour its Glasgow victories at the recent election. Doubtless 
it helped ; as a political factor the theory has its uses and need 
not be too summarily dismissed. At the same time I would 
point out that long before the controversy had become acute 
the late Government, rather than run the risk of challenging a 
by-election in the Glasgow area, were losing so-called safe seats 
in South Wales, the truth being that even then they had been 
warned against setting the Clyde avalanche in motion. In 
other words, the landslide was inevitable in any event, which is 
not to say that Ministers may not yet contrive to have themselves 
swept from their remaining foothold in the same territory. 

* of * 

In the Whitechapel by-election the result is likely to be 
determined by the candidate rather than by the cause. At 
the last contest Mr. Kiley, who, though usually classified as an 
Independent Liberal, would be more accurately described as a 
Liberal Independent, was expected by his friends to retain the 
seat, and, despite the splitting of the Jewish vote by the then 
Conservative candidate’s inroad, would probably have done so 
but for the exceptional and well-earned popularity of his success- 
ful opponent, the late Mr. Mathew. Naturally Mr. Mathew 
obtained a good many Irish Catholic votes, yet not so large a 
proportion of the whole, I am told, as would in itself have made 
his election secure. Indeed, the weight of Catholic authority, 
if not of actual Catholic numbers, inclined rather to Mr. Kiley’s 
side. So far as it goes, this is worth recalling as a consideration 
not discouraging to Mr. Gosling’s chance in the present fight. 
As I have indicated, it will be his personality against those of 
his rivals. 

* * * 

I hear that as soon as Mr. Churchill wishes to end his exile he 
is to be provided by his National Liberal colleagues with an 
opportunity of rejoining them in Parliament, but that he has 
been advised to wait for a favouring current in the political 
tide. Possibly he and Mr. Lloyd George will return together 
at some more or less distant date, for I gather that it is not the 
latter’s intention to give much time to the debates of the coming 
session, though he will continue to contribute to them indirectly, 
and at a price, through the medium of his running journalistic 
commentary. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


HE real attitude of this country towards the 
French invasion of the Ruhr has not yet 
found public expression. As a nation we 
have been content so far to appear as more or less 
disinterested spectators of an experiment which we 
are sure must fail. But it is obvious that we cannot 
remain disinterested. For the moment our relief at 
feeling free at last from the irksome bonds of the 
Entente inclines us to take an unusually indulgent 
view of the proceedings of our late Ally. ‘“* Let France 
do what she pleases so long as we are not involved” 
expresses well enough the common sentiment. But 
that is not a state of mind that can last. For we are 
involved—as, indeed, is the whole of Europe. France 
has started a new war and is ready, apparently, to 
send her army “even to Berlin.” Nor, indeed, is it 
at all clear how she is to stop short of Berlin in pursuit 
of her avowed object of reducing the German indus- 
trialists to absolute subjection. It is unfortunate that 
the steps she is taking now—assuming them to have 
been inevitable—were not taken two years ago, for 
they would then have done much less harm, and sanity 
would by this time have been restored. Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, chose to postpone the disaster, by 
a series of mock concessions and agreements—refused 
in short, to face the realities of the situation, and so 
led it from bad to worse. 

The whole world is at last realising what should have 
been obvious from the first : that the dominant motive 
of the French Government is not to obtain “repara- 
tions,”’ but to destroy Germany and secure the military 
hegemony of Europe. Many people in this country 
are honestly amazed by the action of France. They 
think that the French must, after all, be very foolish 
people, who vainly imagine that they can get eggs by 
skinning the goose. But, of course, it is not true that 
the French are as silly as that. They want the eggs; 
but still more they want to kill the goose. They know 
well enough what they are doing. They mean to para- 
lyse, and, if possible, destroy German industry, at no 
matter what cost either to themselves or to the rest 
of the world. M. Poincaré put the point quite clearly 
the other day when he declared in the French Par- 
liament that the British reparations scheme, if it were 
accepted, would make possible the rapid industrial 
recovery of Germany—a prospect which he and his 
colleagues are not prepared to tolerate. They might 
get more money by way of “ reparations,”” but France 
would no longer be the dominant power on the 
Continent of Europe. Which, of course, is true enough. 

That this is the real French point of view—the real 
point of view, that is to say, of the French Government 
—ought long ago to have been realised in this country. 
But those who did realise it and have attempted to 
discuss it, have usually been dismissed as “ pro- 
Germans,’ or, at any rate, as partisan enemies of 
France. Now, however, the situation is clear to every- 
body. The French army has gone into the Ruhr 
to complete the economic ruin of Germany. The 
French france is falling, but that is a consequence 
which was foreseen in Paris as well as in London, 
and which Paris is, apparently, prepared to face— 
provided the German mark goes to nothing. The 
psychology of the French invasion of the Ruhr is the 
psychology, not of finance, but of war. The prospect 
of reparations may go by the board for all M. Poincaré 
cares. He is willing, it seems, that France should 
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suffer if the new blow at her mortal enemy can but 
be driven home. 

The vital question is for how long in these circum- 
stances Great Britain can maintain a benevolent 
neutrality. That we shall maintain it indefinitely is 
impossible. It is not a question of the views or sym- 
pathies of a particular British Government—pro-French 
or anti-French. France has revealed herself as the 
latest—as she was the earliest—mad dog of Europe. 
She will have to be chained up by someone, and, 
inevitably, sooner or later, the job must fall to Great 
Britain. Vital British interests are concerned which 
no British Government can long ignore. We cannot 
be sure how long it will take our present Government 
to realise the necessity of action, but that they will 
realise it presently we can be quite sure. The deliberate 
destruction of German industry is something which 
Great Britain cannot and will not tolerate; it affects 
us far too closely. We shall be obliged to take a hand 
in this new war, as in all European wars which have 
involved the issue of hegemony. The Entente is 
gone, but that is not enough. France must abandon 
her present purposes or we shall be forced definitely 
to enter the lists against her and to oppose her by 
every means in our power short of actual violence. 

We do not seek to write sensationally. We seek 
only to anticipate events and to say now what all 
England will inevitably be saying two or three months 
hence if the march of the French army into Germany 
continues. In this issue Great Britain is with Germany 
and against France. Of that there can be no doubt 
at all, and if French public opinion allows itself to be 
misled by the tiny minority of Francophils who still 
contrive to express their views in the British Press 
in utter disproportion to their numbers, it will only 
invite early and grievous disillusion. For France 
there is no sympathy in this country to-day. The 
opinions that are expressed in the City and in the 
Pall Mall Clubs, in omnibuses and in public houses, 
are substantially unanimous. The French are our 
enemies again—as they have been for a thousand years. 


Let no one imagine that such popular sentiments 
may be ignored. In one sense, undoubtedly, they are 
superficial ; for they are not founded on any deliberate 
estimation of policies. But they reflect a political 
judgment which is real and stable and which quite 
certainly will determine the future attitude of the 
present Government or of any other government 
which may come into power in this country. Political 
foresight consists in the discernment of permanent 
and fundamental tendencies, and here may be perceived 
a tendency which none but a fool could overlook. 
We shall not allow France to destroy Germany. All 
that is uncertain is how soon we shall recognise the 
necessity for action. A crisis in Anglo-French relations 
is obviously imminent—a crisis more serious then any 
which the present generation in either country can recall. 
It can be averted only by the fall of the Poincaré 
Government and by the abandonment of the whole 
policy for which that Government stands; and of that 
there seems little hope. - 

There is no need for threats. Events will determine 
whether France can afford to defy the public opinion 
of Europe and of the world. If she believes that she 
can then the worst may happen—sooner or later, 
must happen—but if there is frank speech the ultimate 
disaster may be avoided. The French people, we 
Tepeat, are not fools, they will accept what they 
Tecognise as the inevitable ; but the position must be 





made plain to them. In what they are doing they 
are alone—notwithstanding the nominal adherence of 
the Italian and Belgian Governments—and soon they 
will be faced by a Europe even more united than the 
Europe which disputed the military ambitions of 
Germany in 1914. Their present proceedings are 
intolerable ; the French poilu cannot be allowed to 
dictate terms to Europe, and the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of British ““ Tommies” died at his side in 
the Great War has no real bearing on the issue. The 
sentiment of comradeship still remains, but it will not 
have much influence upon the policy of Great Britain 
in this new war. The possible destruction of Germany 
and the use of huge numbers of French troops for that 
purpose, involve issues which, inevitably, will over- 
ride all sentiment. Great Britain will resist, not 
because she wants to but because she must. Let 
France consider. 


A GREAT FRENCH VICTORY 


BERLIN, January 15th. 


SSEN, the centre of the Ruhr territory, which is 
E. the Black Country of Germany and the heart 
of German industry, resembles an overgrown, 
straggling village. Like many German industrial towns, 
it has increased very rapidly. It has existed for more than 
nine hundred years—the first mention of it as a town 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century—but it 
was a small provincial town when Frederick Krupp estab- 
lished his steelworks there in 1816. In 1885 it had still 
only 70,000 inhabitants, of whom 20,000 were employed 
in the Krupp works. Now it has nearly half a million. 
Of the old part of the town little remains except the minster, 
formerly the church of a Benedictine Convent, founded 
in 874 and dissolved in 1808, around which the town had 
originally grown up. 

I reached Essen at about seven o’clock in the morning 
of January 10th. Everybody was expecting the French 
to arrive on the following day, but the Kélnische Zeitung 
of that morning announced that the occupation might be 
postponed in consequence of representations made to 
France by the Italian Government. It seemed to me very 
improbable that M. Poincaré would wait and give time 
for difficulties to be put in his way, especially as the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate had already packed up its 
traps and removed to Hamburg. Nevertheless, I thought 
it better to go to General Degoutte’s headquarters at 
Diisseldorf to get what information might be available. 
There was some difficulty in finding a chauffeur willing to 
take us, for it had been reported that all motor-cars entering 
Diisseldorf were liable to be commandeered, but at last 
we found one ready to take the risk, which turned out to 
be non-existent. 

The road from Essen to Diisseldorf, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles, runs through beautiful country as yet 
unspoiled. It had been reported in Essen that the French 
had already advanced as far as Kettwig, but we found 
that the first French post was still at the boundary of the 
occupied territory of Diisseldorf, where we were challenged 
by a sentry, who let us pass without difficulty when we 
explained who we were and where we were going. At 
General Degoutte’s headquarters, installed in the large 
building of the iron and steel syndicate, we were politely 
received by an officer, who gave us passes for the military 
zone but refused all information about the date and time 
of the advance. Everybody in the town, however, knew 


that it was going to begin at about five o’clock the next 
morning, and the preparations for it were obvious. In 
front of headquarters, carts and motor lorries were being 
loaded with various effects, including a large quantity of 
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waste paper baskets—indispensable utensils of every French 
administration. 

The pleasant town of Diisseldorf, one of the most attrac- 
tive in Germany, swarms with French soldiers. I have 
never seen so many generals together in my life as there 
were in the restaurant of the hotel where we lunched—the 
most expensive that I have yet struck in Germany. The 
officers of the occupying army do themselves uncommonly 
well, and it is not at all surprising that the occupation has 
already cost about twice as much as the French indemnity 
in 1871. The restaurant was a blaze of gaudy uniforms, 
covered with gold lace, plaques and decorations. French 
militarism does not hide itself at Diisseldorf. 

In the evening at Essen I attended the great demon- 
stration in the public assembly hall against the French 
invasion. The temper of the meeting was intensely serious, 
and there was no bombast or truculence. At its close the 
audience rose and sang an impressive German chorale. 
I did not go to bed that night, for at 4 a.m. five of us started 
out again on the road of Diisseldorf to meet the French 
army. We met it about fifteen miles out of Essen, and 
passed along an unending line of armoured cars, cavalry, 
artillery and cyclist corps. This was only part of the 
invading force, which was advancing on Essen from different 
directions so as to surround the whole town. It was really 
quite a brilliant piece of strategy on the part of Marshal 
Foch, who, I understand, planned the operations. The 
road was so much blocked with troops and convoys that 
we had to return to Essen by a circuitous route and did 
not get back till eight o’clock. The French Government 
had informed the German that it had “ not been thought 
necessary at present to proceed with any operations of a 
military character.” I wonder what the operations would 
have been like if they had been of a military character. 

There was a ridiculous disproportion between this 
immense display of force and its alleged object of protecting 
French and Belgian engineers against the unarmed and 
defenceless population of Essen. It was evident, however, 
from the questions put to us at the Diisseldorf head- 
quarters and at every French post on the road, that the 
French really expected to meet with resistance. This 
absurd apprehension shows how ignorant the French are 
of the real conditions in Germany and the real temper of 
the German people. They evidently take seriously the 
silly stories of their own Press about a Germany armed 
to the teeth and ready at any moment to begin a war of 
revenge. Not only is Germany completely disarmed and 
helpless, but the Germans are even too conscious that they 
are a beaten nation, for their consciousness of it has reached 
the point of paralysing despair. In Essen, nobody even 
spoke of resistance, even of passive resistance. There 
was not even the energy to organise a general strike. The 
people were resigned to an impending tyranny which they 
deeply resented, but had neither the will nor the power to 
resist. Their attitude was pathetic. 

Although the operations of the French army were not 
military, all the traditions of war were carefully observed. 
At about 1 p.m. on January 11th, a detachment of cavalry 
was sent into the town to reconnoitre. The French and 
Belgian forces had by then surrounded the town and were 
encamped on its outskirts. Soon after the entry of the 
reconnoitring party, a detachment of the French forces 
entered the town and seized the railway station, the general 
post office and the offices of the departed Coal Syndicate. 
Until late in the evening the post office was surrounded 
by a cordon of soldiers, and a machine gun was planted 
at its principal entrance. I went up to the telephone 


operators’ room in the afternoon to interview the officer 
in charge. A line of French soldiers stood behind the young 
ladies and overlooked them as they worked the telephones, 
What they were there for I cannot pretend to guess. 
When the French troops entered the town, shops were 
closed and in many houses the blinds were drawn. Other- 
wise there was no hostile demonstration of any kind. A 


huge crowd assembled after working hours to gaze at the 
French soldiers round the post office, and there were some 
ironical remarks, which of course the soldiers did not under- 
stand, but nothing else. When I left Essen on Saturday 
the town was perfectly calm. The attitude of the French 
officers was apologetic and gave all of us the impression 
that they were not sure of the wisdom of the policy that they 
were carrying out. They were very anxious that their 
moderation should be recognised and, granted the fact of 
the occupation, it is true that their methods were lenient. 
Although martial law was declared, it was only partially 
enforced. But the attitude of the population would have 
made severity inexcusable. The soldiers, all young con- 
scripts who had not been through the war, looked as if 
they did not much like their job. 

Although anything like a general strike is very improbable, 
the French are likely to meet with many difficulties, for 
non-co-operation is likely to be general. Already the 
French engineers are much embarrassed by the departure 
of the Coal Syndicate, which distributed the whole pro- 
duction of the Ruhr mines. It would seem that the French 
did not expect to find, as they did, that the Syndicate had 
taken away its whole staff and all its books and papers, 
leaving only a porter in charge of the offices. M. Coste, 
the chief of the engineers’ mission, admitted that all their 
plans were upset and that he was awaiting instructions 
from Paris. The French asked the German local authorities 
to provide for the distribution of coal, but the latter replied 
that they had neither the capacity nor the legal power to 
do so, The representatives of the Miners’ Union, who were 
also appealed to, refused to discuss the question. It is 
clear that the French will have to create an entirely new 
distributing agency or they cannot control distribution. 
And the control of distribution is one of the chief objects 
of the occupation. There are also likely to be difficulties 
about the railway and postal services. The local authorities 
have informed the French that, as Prussian officials, they 
have nothing to do with these, which are the concern of 
the Reich. If, as is possible, the Berlin Government refuses 
to treat with the French, communications between the 
Ruhr and the rest of Germany may be cut off. 

The aims of the occupation of the Ruhr are evident 
enough. They were set out in the report of M. Dariac. 
France does not need coal. She has more than she can 
use and is selling Saar coal back to Germany. But the 
Comité des Forges needs coke, and the best coke is made 
from the coal of the Ruhr. The aim of the Comité des 
Forges, which is behind the occupation, is to secure for 
itself the pick of the coke in the Ruhr. The French mission 
has informed the local authorities that it proposes to apply 
the production of coal as follows: (1) to reparations; (2) 
to the needs of the territory west of the Rhine; (3) to 
the needs of the Ruhr district itself. The rest of Germany 
will be allowed to have the ieavings. This of course means 
ruin to German industry, unless credits can be obtained 
to buy coal abroad. Even in that case, coal will be dearer 
than ever. Coal prices have already been raised fifty per 
cent. 

Coke is not the only object aimed at. France is trying 
to force on the German industrial magnates that “ collabora- 
tion ”’ of which M. Dariac spoke and to obtain the “ per- 
manent control ” of German production which he advocated. 
France, as M. Dariac said, can now “ utterly disorganise ” 
the industry of the Ruhr and will hold that power as a 
threat over the heads of the German industrials. The 
following passage in M. Dariac’s report gives the key to the 
occupation of the Ruhr: 


We cannot demand that Germany shall pay enormous sums for 
thirty-five years, and on the other hand we are afraid of seeing her 
industries develop in the proportion which would permit her to 
assure the payment of the debts which she has acknowledged. 
But so long as we are on the right bank of the Rhine and are masters 
of forty-five million tons a year of ore, we shall be in a position to 
play a decisive part in the German metal industry, demanding a 
control of production in return. And no doubt this will be the 
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solution of the future. So long as the Committee of Guarantees 
limits itself to controlling the German finances it will do no more 
than periodically report a series of monetary disasters which it 
will be impotent to alter. The day when it has the power to 
control Germany’s industrial production we shall be in a position 
to profit by her economic prosperity. 

The policy of M. Dariac is the policy of M. Poincaré. 
I am convinced, as I always have been, that the amount of 
the indemnity was fixed at a sum that no country could 
ever pay, not out of stupidity, but by deliberate calculation. 
It was hoped and intended that non-payment would give an 
excuse for the permanent subjection of Germany to France. 
That is M. Poincaré’s aim. The first step is the control of 
German industry by the occupation of the Ruhr. The 
next will be the separation of the Rhineland from Germany 
by the measures proposed by M. Dariac. If England and 
America continue to stand aside and adopt a purely negative 
attitude, there is no reason why M. Poincaré should not 
succeed. Yet it is doubtful whether there is any European 
Government except the Belgian that does not view the 
French policy with profound misgiving. There is no doubt 
at all as to what is thought about it at Prague, for instance. 
Once again Europe only requires a lead. Once again, 
it would seem, the only country that can give that lead is 
afraid to move. Rospert DE... 


IRISH TROUBLES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 
‘Been are the peace-makers” is not exactly the 


sentiment that expresses the feelings of Irishmen 

towards a good many of the would-be peace- 
makers in their midst. Some of these scarcely affect a 
pretence of neutrality. Women Republicans, who have 
for months devoted themselves to throwing mud at the 
Free State Government and the National Army, now 
calmly propose that the issue should be taken out of the 
hands of the Dail, and transferred to the Sinn Fein dele- 
gates who devised the Ard Fhin agreement last May, 
though it was notorious that even then these delegates had 
lost their representative capacity and are to-day still more 
out of tune with popular opinion. 

It is questionable if the claim of pen partisans to act as 
arbiters is more dangerous than the intervention of busy- 
bodies and people who believe that safety lies in running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds. Public 
boards in particular reel out an endless string of woolly 
resolutions to which members of all parties subscribe, 
for the simple reason that they mean nothing to anyone 
and leave the question just where they found it. Playing 
for safety has always been a popular game in Ireland, and 
is more popular than ever now that elected representatives 
do not know the moment their board-rooms may be 
invaded by armed gangs prepared to dictate policy at the 
point of the revolver. These public bodies will one day 
pass resolutions supporting the Free State, and the next 
adjourn as a tribute to some Irregular killed in arms against 
the Government to which they have pledged allegiance. 
Dublin Corporation has a pro-treaty majority, yet it 
retained Rory O’Connor in its service after his activities 
had saddled the ratepayers with a bill for compensation 
that runs into millions, and quite recently a proposal 
to grant half-pay to other officials who aided and abetted 
him in these exploits was defeated only by the narrow 
margin of two votes. 

President Cosgrave, who cultivates a gift of plain-speaking 
as rare as it is refreshing in Ireland, summed up the view 
of the average man when he dismissed the stereotyped 
peace resolutions as “ all moonshine ” : 


How much peace (he asks) is there in them? Peace to one 
section, a small minority, at the expense of the majority. This 


minority made war, and now when they are beaten, they squeal. 
How many opportunities did they get of peace? They would 





not have it—they wanted war—and when war is made they want 
peace—always at their own price. They can have peace to-morrow 
on the only terms safe for the people, and if they will not accept 
these terms they must take war at their cost. It is easy for them 
to try and win the peace, now that they have lost the war. We 
have paid a heavy price for what we have got, and we will now 
get the full value of what the people have won in spite of the 

Irregulars, if they do not act like men and admit the authority 

of the ballot-box. 

Language of this kind is a good antidote to the plaintive 
protests of the faint-hearts. President Cosgrave is not 
bluffing on an empty hand. He speaks strongly from a 
conviction that the sort of compromise which finds favour 
in some quarters would entail worse evils than a fight to a 
finish. At the same time his words must not be taken as a 
repudiation of all attempts to effect a settlement by 
consent. If actual negotiations are not in _ progress, 
approaches have been made, and the probability is that 
President Cosgrave’s statement is intended to define the 
Government’s position as a preliminary to further dis- 
cussions. 

A welcome ray of light in the gloom is the news that the 
politicians, as distinct from the soldiers, are girding on 
their armour. We have been so long at the mercy of 
leaders who pinned their faith to the holy text of pike and 
gun that we have almost forgotten there is, as Mr. de Valera 
said in a moment of sanity, “a constitutional way of 
settling our differences.” It indicates at least a hope 
that the situation is entering upon a new phase when we 
find supporters of the Treaty banding themselves into a 
new political party in view of the approaching appeal to 
the constituencies. The programme adopted is in the 
main that put forward by Sinn Fein in the days before 
its members were converted to the doctrine that salvation 
was to be found only in “ the crack of the rifle.” Its 
principal planks are the unification of Ireland, development 
of national culture and the Gaelic language, completion of 
land purchase, and the encouragement of industry and 
commerce. Branches are to be established in each electoral 
division, and it is assumed that in addition to professed 
Sinn Feiners the party, which will probably be known as 
““Cumann na n’ Gaedhal,” will secure the support of 
Southern Unionists and of the old Redmondites who are 
numerically, if not for the present politically, a strong 
factor in the Free State. 

It is satisfactory that Government Departments are 
beginning to find their feet and face the task of getting 
things done. They suffer still from defective co-ordination, 
and toleration of slack and slovenly methods results in a 
great deal of unnecessary confusion and friction. Allow- 
ances must be made in view of the fact that the majority 
of Ministers, as a consequence of the Irregular campaign 
of assassination, are unable personally to supervise the 
actual work of their departments. Practically all these 
Ministers are inexperienced in the handling of affairs, 
and many of the new permanent officials have the haziest 
notion of administrative work. The gifts that made a 
man a good commander of a flying column or enabled him 
to outwit the sleuths of Dublin Castle are not always 
those which are seen to the best advantage in the manage- 
ment of a Government Department. Sinn Fein, on the 
whole, has shown moderation in its hour of triumph. It 
did not enforce the rule of the spoils to the victors to the 
degree most people expected, and the old British officials 
who proved themselves capable have not been denied 
their share of the plums. Still strings are being diligently 
pulled ; not a few places have been found for men who are 
notoriously misfits, and family influence is almost as good 
an asset for office-seekers under the Free State as it was in 
the old days of Dublin Castle. As the leader of the Labour 
Party remarked in the Dail, some of the appointments 
suggest that if the Government does not believe in hereditary 

legislators, it acts as if it believed that administrative 
ability runs in families. This sort of thing has always 
been done in Ireland, and probably always will be done, 
Cc 
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without shocking anyone overmuch, except the simple- 
minded idealists who assumed that all Sinn Feiners were 
content to make sacrifices without coveting rewards. 

For the present, the Government is endeavouring to take 
bearings before committing itself to ambitious legislative 
schemes. Numerous Commissions have been set up to 
deal with such problems as Legal Reform, Agriculture, 
Industrial Resources and Engineering Development, and 
the discrimination shown in selecting experts to serve on 
these bodies encourages the hope that valuable results 
will be obtained. More important than anything else is 
the announcement by Mr. Hogan, the Minister for Agri- 
culture, of a new scheme of land purchase. Three-quarters 
of the trouble caused by Irregularism in rural areas has its 
root in land hunger. Whatever excuse there was in other 
days for a rising against land-owners, none can be found 
to-day. Difficult problems still await solution; but the 
principle by which they can be solved has been established 
and is universally accepted, and all that remains is to give 
it wider application. Yet the Republicans are deliber- 
ately aiding and abetting a squalid Jacquerie which owes 
its origin not to intolerable suffering but to covetousness, 
malice and the most debasing type of class hatred. They 
must be well aware of the disastrous moral effects of the 
crusade which they have helped to launch, and the fact 
that they continue to back a policy of sheer loot and 
anarchy is the best proof that they have no real expectation 
of the success of their cause. While military action may 
do something to defeat this campaign, the real antidote 
is a drastic and comprehensive scheme of land reform. 
But a paper plan will not suffice, and the sooner Mr. 
Hogan’s proposals are given concrete shape, the better 
it will be for the Government and the nation. 

Little progress has been made in dealing with the Ulster 
question. This is due less to difficulties inherent in the 
task, formidable as these undoubtedly are, than to the 
reluctance of politicians of all parties to face the situation 
honestly. It has long been evident that a working arrange- 
ment must be reached between the Northern and Southern 
Governments if either of them is to survive. But so far 
each side insists in public that agreement can only come 
by the unconditional surrender of its rival. In private it 
is true that wiser counsels prevail. The danger is that in 
both enclaves the extremists who do not want peace can 
point to the public declarations of their leaders as justifying 
their views, and should a new crisis arise may use these to 
make peace impossible. If the position were not serious, 
the squabble over the boundaries would make an enter- 
taining comedy. Sir James Craig is well aware that he 
can put forward no case for the retention of large areas of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, and it is questionable if in his 
heart he really desires to hold districts the elimination 
of which would strengthen his majority and enable him 
to reduce his military and police expenditure. On the 
other hand, President Cosgrave, while certain that he 
could obtain a decision from one Commission for the 
surrender of these areas, is faced by the fact that, under 
existing circumstances in the Free State, Six Counties 
Catholics, if it came to a choice, might prefer control by 
the Ulster Specials to the risk of domination by raiding 
Irregulars. The obvious course is to shelve the boundary 
issue pending the creation of better relations between the 
two Governments, but to this neither side is as yet willing 
to consent, fearing that an approach towards reason would 
be interpreted by its opponents as a confession of weakness. 
Friction and antagonism of this kind are the inevitable 
heritage of the embittered conflict in which North and 
South have been so long engaged. But the majority on 
all sides are agreed that the conflict was a tragic folly, and 
it does not speak well for the statesmanship or com- 
mon sense of the rival leaders that, while they have 
brought the fighting to an end, they have as yet failed 
to take steps to substitute a durable peace for an uneasy 
truce. 


WAGES AND “ WATER” 


r I HE reduction of wages to an “ economic level ” has 
been the chief pre-occupation of the great 
employers’ associations during the past year. The 

basic and constructional industries, now as in previous 
depressions the most seriously affected, have taken the lead 
in a great wage-cutting campaign. Arguing from the slack- 
ness of trade and the prevalence of unemployment to the 
need for a lowering of production costs, they have success- 
fully forced down wages to a point far below the purchasing 
level of pre-war days. Miners, iron and steel workers, 
shipbuilders and engineers have all suffered drastic reduc- 
tions in their rates of wages. These reductions were 
enforced on the plea that, if the workers would accept for 
the time a lower standard of living, trade would revive and 
prices fall, and prosperity could be speedily re-established. 


What has been, in fact, the result of these changes? In 
one industry, mining, oversea markets have been recaptured 
at the cost of severe privations to the miners. So far, it 
may be argued that the surgical operation, grievous as it has 
been, is justified by its results. But the mining position is 
quite exceptional. The world must have our coal for the 
purposes of its own production; it can more easily do 
without our manufactured goods and the products of our 
constructional industries. And, in fact, in the other 
industries in which the most drastic wage reductions have 
been enforced, there has been no substantial revival. The 
number of unemployed remains there higher than in many 
industries in which wages have been maintained at a better 
level, and there is no sign of early improvement. 
Repeatedly the coming of better times has been prophesied ; 
but the prophecies have proved again and again to be, at 
the least, premature. The likelihood of the continuance of 
the slump can no longer be disguised. 

In these circumstances, the industrial struggle between 
Capital and Labour is manifestly entering on a new phase. 
The new issues were clearly stated by Lord Weir in a letter 
published last Saturday in the Times, and in the editorial 
comment on that letter. It is now being urged that wage 
reductions, and therefore the decrease in productive costs, 
have so far been very unequal as between trade and trade, 
with the result that the pre-war “relativity ” of wage-rates 
has been upset. Trade, according to Lord Weir, cannot 
revive without a restoration of “ confidence,” and this 
confidence seems to him to depend on the reduction of 
wages in all trades to a level corresponding to that which 
mining and constructional wages have already reached. 
His firm, he points out, proposes to embark on building 
work ; but it will place no contracts at present because, as 
building wages are higher than engineering wages, dis- 
content might be caused among the engineering workers if 
they were placed side by side with building operatives 
earning bigger money. The remedy advanced is the 
reduction of building wages to the engineering level. 


On the day on which Lord Weir’s letter appeared, there 
was published also the report of a committee which has 
been studying the position in the mining industry, with a 
view to examining the possibility of a reduction of coal 
prices. The impracticability of any further fall in mining 
wages seem to be accepted, and the mineowners are now 
concentrating their attention on an attempt to secure 
increased working hours—a policy which involves legis- 
lative action. Apart from this means of reducing costs, 
and apart from any change in the methods of production 
and distribution, which fell outside the committee’s refer- 
ence, clearly the chief variable item is the cost of transport. 
The mine-owners, and with them all the other big groups of 
industrial producers, are urgently demanding reductions in 
railway charges and pointing to the fact that railway wages 
have not fallen to the same extent as the wages of miners or 
engineers. If only transport and other charges which 
have to be added to manufacturing costs can be reduced, 
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then, they urge, a rapid restoration of industrial prosperity 
will become possible. 

The employers’ demand for 1928 is thus, in the first place, 
a claim that the wage reductions enforced in 1921 and 1922 
against the workers in the trades most affected by the 
slump shall be extended throughout all industries, and, in 
Lord Weir’s words, “‘a redressed line of relativity in 
remuneration established.” In the second place, it is a 
claim for “a temporary reversion in many industries to 
pre-war working hours,” These two demands, while they 
are both put forward as means of reducing the costs of 
production, stand on a somewhat different footing, and must 
be considered separately. 

There is, as we have seen, no evidence at all, outside the 
coal industry, that the reduction of wages has had any 
material effect in bringing the slump to an end. The 
restored demand for coal appears to us to depend largely 
on special causes, and to furnish no ground for a belief in 
the general efficacy of wage reductions. It is, of course, 
true enough that, if we could reduce wages cost to zero, we 
should find it easier to sell our goods—abroad. Price- 
cutting, on a sufficient scale, does result in increased sales, 
unless it is accompanied by a corresponding fall in purchas- 
ing power. What we doubt is whether the price-level 
necessary to stimulate a large increase in demand is, in the 
industries most affected by the slump, attainable even by 
the most drastic cuts in wages that can be imagined as 
possible, and whether the destruction of purchasing power 
at home as a result of the reductions does not more than 
offset any advantage to be secured in foreign markets. 

At all events, the experience of the trades which have 
accepted drastic wage reductions is not encouraging. They 
are still, with the exception of the miners, suffering from 
the severest unemployment. In these circumstances, is it 
sound to argue that the only means of salvation is the 
acceptance by other groups of workers of reductions on a 
corresponding scale? Lord Weir is afraid that, if he 
employs builders side by side with his underpaid engineers, 
the engineers will want higher wages. His remedy is to 
reduce the builders’ wages ; but is it not possible that the 
engineers may be right, and that the means to salvation may 
lie rather in the maintenance, than in the depression, of 
purchasing power? We naturally do not suggest that the 
mere increase of engineering wages would be a cure for the 
slump; but we do suggest that the over-drastic reduction 
of them has aggravated, instead of relieving, the situation. 
We do not say that no further wage reductions should be 
enforced in any trade; but we do say that, if some reduc- 
tions are still necessary, so emphatically are some advances. 
The stabilisation of wages on the basis now in force in the 
lowest paid industries opens up an intolerable prospect. It 
will take far more powerful arguments than Lord Weir has 
advanced to convince us of its necessity. 

We have no space here to analyse fully either the econo- 
mics or the ethics of the demand for a longer working week 
which is now being made simultaneously in a number of 
industries—by the master builders, the mineowners, the 
railway companies, and, in less direct fashion, by many other 
groups. Reduced hours of work are far from meaning in 
most cases a corresponding decrease in production, and 
there is no reason why, with proper organisation, as high an 
output should not in most trades be secured with an eight 
as with a nine hour day. There are exceptions, principally 
in the transport services or in cases where the pace of work 
is set, not by the man, but by the machine. But these 
cases are exceptions ; the rule isthe other way. Why, then, 
it may be asked, has decreased production usually followed 
the reduction in hours made during the past few years ? 
The explanation, we believe, is psychological. Output was, 
on the whole, low in 1919 and 1920 because of reaction from 
war strain and the general atmosphere of unrest and 
uncertainty. It has increased since then in many trades ; 


but conditions of under-employment and shortage of work 
are necessarily unfavourable to high output. 


There are 





trades, of course, in which increased hours of work would 
materially decrease costs; but we greatly doubt whether 
this is true of the majority of industries. 

The securing of the eight hours day, or of a near approxi- 
mation to it, is unquestionably the biggest social advance of 
the post-war period. It is not so much an industrial as a 
social improvement, an enlargement of the opportunities of 
life for the wage-earning classes. It is also, we firmly 
believe, economically sound, not in the sense that it nowhere 
increases the cost of production, but in the sense that, in less 
than eight hours work, society is fully able to produce at 
marketable rates all that it needs. To lengthen the working 
day, in pursuit of the illusory advantages to trade which 
Lord Weir is pursuing, would be in our view a disastrous 
policy, a far worse social reaction than the restriction of 
educational opportunities and the other measures of social 
“economy,” which the Government has adopted. The 
level of money wages means nothing save in relation to the 
level of prices ; the number of hours in a day is constant. 
A gain or loss in wages may be made unreal by a change in 
prices; the gain or loss of a change in working hours is 
positive and certain. 

We find ourselves, therefore, at variance with Lord Weir 
on both his proposals for the restoration of trade. Both 
seem to us disastrous in their social consequences, and 
neither seems likely to achieve its purpose. But our differ- 
ence with Lord Weir is far more profound than any argument 
confined to these two issues would suggest. His proposals 
seem to be based on an entirely false set of assumptions. 
He assumes that the only item in cost that is worth con- 
sideration by those who are seeking to reduce costs is the 
cost of labour. We, on the contrary, hold that labour 
should be the last, and not the first, charge to be cut down. 
Mr. Bonar Law stated recently at Glasgow that almost no 
business is making a profit. We do not believe it, and the 
company reports for the past year most certainly fail to 
bear out the contention. The truth is that capital, inflated 
by bonus shares, re-flotations, increased interest on 
debentures and loan charges, over-development in certain 
directions and lavish expenditure on buildings and plant 
during the post-war boom, has created for itself an 
immensely exaggerated expectation of returns, which is now 
operating as an increased overhead cost and an incentive to 
maintain prices and restrict output. Before wages are cut 
to starvation level, or the workers’ leisure taken away, the 
swollen claims of industrial and financial capital must be 
reduced to more modest dimensions. The wage reductions 
of 1921 and 1922 and the immense additional loss of 
earnings resulting from discontinuous employment have 
brought the workers’ share in the product of industry down 
to the bare minimum. It is high time for equally drastic 
treatment to be applied to the claims of capital. 

Industry is suffering from over-capitalisation. It cannot 
yield the returns which the speculators of the boom years 
expected of it. Unluckily, in too many cases—notably 
in the cotton industry—those expectations were embodied 
in great issues of “ watered” capital, which directly or 
indirectly will have to be written down. So far this process 
has hardly begun. The general reduction of wages which 
has taken place during the past year has been accompanied 
not by any parallel sacrifice on the part of the property- 
owning class, but on the contrary by a reduction of the 
income-tax! The contrast is glaring. The poor are 
poorer; the well-to-do are better-to-do. It is time, we 
suggest, that serious attention was turned from the “ ex- 
cessive demands ”’ of Labour to the excessive demands of 
capital. 


FIRST SIGNS 


ANUARY almost justifies its position as the first 
J month of the year. It might be better still to 
date the beginning of the change for the better in 
December, or even when the broad beans are sown in 
November. But it would be an exaggeration to describe 
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either November or December as the first month of spring, 
whereas even the most moderate man might be tempted 
on a fine Sunday in January to say, “ This is the end 
of winter.” 

There is so much singing, so much shining, so much 
sprouting—so much budding, so much blossoming, so 
much (we must have three b’s; otherwise, I should 
never use such a word) burgeoning. This is at least the 
tuning-up of the orchestra, if not the rising of the curtain. 
But when you see the great tits and the blue tits flickering 
across patches of shade and of sunlight under the trees— 
little harlequins in a harlequin scene—and hear the one 
pulling eternally at a bell-wire that will not ring, and the 
other ringing with such triumphant ease the loud and tiny 
bell of a doll’s house, you feel that something has returned 
that did not return even with the songs of thrushes in 
December or with the songs of robins long before that. 

But the thrushes themselves are no longer merely the 
single scouts of spring. They are here in companies with 
their tilted bills. Each of them sits in a tree that cannot 
yet speak for itself, and sings that whatever makes the 
leaves green is rising. The robins, too, seem now to be 
part of a chorus, and no longer each aware of his solitude 
in a silent and naked world. And the blackbirds, though 
they are not yet singing, seem to be playing an excited 
game as they scatter into hiding at sight of a man, their 
black coats pretty as party dresses and their yellow bills 
as bright as first shoots coming up out of the ground. One 
finds this sense of stir everywhere, as though things were 
becoming interesting again. Every week new flowers have 
op ned; new weeds, still delicate and without any of the 
acquired grossness of middle age, peep into the air in the 
flower-beds. It is as though the wild flower and the 
garden flower were competing as to which should dare the 
inevitable cold in the greater numbers. The daphne has 
already for some weeks been tying its tiny pink rosettes 
in the thicket of its bare branches. What garden was 
ever fortunate that had not at least one of these small 
bushes putting out its flowers before its leaves in January ? 
The winter jasmine, too, ventures its yellow blossoms into 
a cold world to which it will not trust its leaves, and the 
pyrus japonica hangs its tropical blooms, a paradox in 
frosty weather, on the wall. Every tip on the magnolia 
only awaits to be set alight by the sun, and the roses are 
cov red with frost-bitten buds that opened too daringly 
in the cold. 

There are still, it may be, fewer flowers blooming than 
birds singing, but you can play a very interesting game 
for an hour if you go into Kew Gardens, and, instead of 
calling ‘‘ Beaver,” call the names of flowers seen this year 
for the first time, giving a point for each flower and taking 
away a point for any flower named that has been named 
before. Even the beggarly yellow of groundsel seen under 
a rosebush becomes a discovery in this game. As for a 
buttercup, an abortive and bedraggled buttercup with 
only two petals ready to fall at the first breath of wind, if it 
had been made of gold, it could not have been welcomed 
with a happier “Eureka!” If I did not score over the 
dandelion it was because I framed my sentence wrongly. 
One competitor cried “ Dandelion!” and so got two 
syllables ahead of my “ There’s a dandelion,” while the 
other child still more modestly put its discovery in the 
form of a question, “‘ Is that a dandelion?” If we had not 
been thoroughly nice people I think we should have quar- 
relled as to who was to be credited with that point in the 
game. Each of us, as a matter of fact, had seen the flower 
—the so-called flower—at the same time, and each of us 
had begun to speak at the same time. On the other hand, 


one child, with magnificent economy of phrase, had in- 
stinctively left out every word except the word that was 
essential to the announcement of her discovery, and we 
could not but agree that she had won the race by a very 
short head. 

And se we passed from dell to green dell, from flower- 


bed to flower-bed, finding here a snowdrop and there the 
yellow cup of the aconite, and all very good. I confess 
that to me, who had been long in city pent, or, at least, 
who had not been in the country since 1922, nothing gave 
more pleasure than to see the insignificant star of chick- 
weed or the first ghosts of blossom on the shepherd’s purse. 
Shepherd’s purse has never been among my favourite 
flowers. It thrusts itself upon us, if we keep a garden, 
as though it had never paused to reflect on its common- 
placeness or on the fact that its presence, if it made itself 
too conspicuous, might become a bore. There is no weed, 
I think, on which I have used the hoe with less reluctance. 
I have left hundreds of them gasping with their roots in 
the air in a single hour, and it has never cost me a pang. 
When I saw the little creatures raising theirlittle green leaves 
in the flower-beds at Kew, however, among the first weeds 
of the year, I repented of having ever done an injury to 
a living thing so humble. For the shepherd’s purse in 
infancy is exquisitely green and not muddied by rains: 
it is soft and delicate as ferns in the garden of Tom Thumb. 
No doubt there was something of Long John Silver’s double- 
facedness in the sentimental piety of my attitude to it at 
Kew, and it may be that, if I had once again a garden to 
cultivate, my soft words would turn to ruthlessness with 
a speed that can never cease to shock a student of human 
nature. Sentimentalists are like that. No doubt the fact 
that I scored a point by seeing the shepherd’s purse first 
had something to do with my readiness to constitute myself 
its champion and ally. 

It would not be fair, however, to suggest that, if you 
were to go to Kew, you would be transported into May. 
The prevailing colour is still the green of things that are 
always more or less green—such as the grass and pines 
and cedars. The trees, apart from the evergreens, are 
naked of all but promise. Were it not for the schools of 
birds making a playground of them, they might even 
have an air of melancholy. They are still dripping from 
the morning mists. The sun, however, that has arrived with 
the splendid suddenness of an unpunctual boy, has made 
all things mild, and has deceived the thrushes, deceived 
the flowers and deceived me. Even so, we saw few enough 
first things in our game, though we extended the rules so 
as to embrace almost anything seen for the first time this 
year, counting the very dead, such as the old man’s beard 
that, lit up by the sun, bloomed in the distance like a 
hedge of white flowers. The elder child claimed the 
point for having asked, when still a hundred yards away, 
**What are those white flowers?” and I, who was the 
first to frame the words “‘ Old man’s beard,’’—though I 
hold that “‘ Polar beaver’’ would have been equally correct— 
agreed that the mark should be divided. That will explain 
the fraction in the final scores of two of us; and, in order 
that you may realise how many first things we saw, I shall 
tell you what our final scores were : 
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It is only fair to say that, if the second child had had 
her way, her score would have been larger. She was 
the first who saw the grey squirrels, tearing across the 
grass under the oaks like demented rats and chasing each 
other in spirals up the tree-stems, stopping suddenly every 
now and then like animals in a toy worked by hand in 
order to allow the terrible world to mirror itself for an 
instant in the side of a bulging eye. The child claimed a 
point, not for the squirrels all together, but for each 
squirrel separately. As this would have raised her score 
by some thirty, her claim was disallowed. That is one 
of the charms of this game. In a matter of dispute, it is 
always perfectly easy to get a majority of the rest of 
the players to one, if the one attempts by subterfuge or 
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in mere brazenness to raise his or her score beyond that 
of the others. And, after all, it was but common justice 
that, if one of us was allowed to score a point for every 
separate squirrel, another of us should be allowed a point 
for every separate daisy. And, for that matter, what 
about the alder-catkins that hung in a thousand tails from 
the sunny wood, and the little secret red flowers that are 
now visible in hundreds if you go near enough to the 
tree? Is not each of these as much an individual being 
as a squirrel? The truth is, I have a strong suspicion 
that the infant was trying to cheat ; and, if I had 
thought of it, I should have moved that she be fined 
a point for every squirrel present except one, on the 
ground that only one of them was the first squirrel 
named. This would have brought down her score to minus 
twenty-seven. 

On the other hand, it was only a game, and it is well 
on occasion to suspend morality with its pains and 
penalties. Besides, the child made up for her sins a few 
minutes afterwards by seeing a jay with a cry like the 
ripping of Smee’s calico in Peter Pan, flying across a path 
between the trees in Queen Anne’s Garden. The garden 
itself was closed for the winter. ‘“‘ Bother Queen Anne!” 
said the child, as we read the notice that told us so. 
““She’s dead,” I told her. But children have no feelings 
about that sort of thing, and I passed on with a sigh to 
discover what I took in the distance to be a bush of daphne 
in flower, but what turned out to be an early variety of 
rhododendron imported, I think, from Japan. Then 
there was a curious variety of wych hazel with yellow 
and brown blossoms, and there were borders of cultivated 
heather blossoming into mauve; and what else there was 
you will find if you go to Kew Gardens and look 
for yourself. 

The ducks, I think, do not count. They are not wild 
things here, but are merely a collection, two by two, of 
all the sorts of ducks that waddled on to Noah’s Ark. 
The Noah’s Arks that people give to their children are, 
of course, silly. You would think, on looking at them, 
that Noah had allowed only one pair of ducks into the 
Ark altogether—that he made no distinction between a 
gadwall and a garganey, and did not know the difference 
between a red-crested pochard and an American wigeon. 
Many people seem to be of the opinion that Noah merely 
selected two farmyard ducks and left all the infinitely 
more wonderful members of the family to perish in the 
flood. Had he done this, however, it stands to reason that 
the teal, the pintail and the shoveller and all those fantastic 
creatures that fluttered into existence in the first week 
of creation would have vanished for ever, and that nothing 
but a new act of creation, of which there is no evidence 
in history, could have filled the ponds with them again. 
I cannot think that such pretty creatures as ducks were 
ever evolved ; they must have been specially made. Dull 
things like the House of Commons and the motor car and 
the newspaper can evolve, but not ducks—not, at least, 
shovellers, with their green bills that are far too large for 
their faces. 

I fed a red-headed and red-eyed pochard, a vermilion- 
billed swan and a small goose on Sunday, and their 
condescension in accepting bread that I would not 
have eaten myself from my hand may, perhaps, have 
flattered me into taking a glowing view of water fowl. 
The tragedy always implicit in this situation is that the 
bread comes to an end too soon, and to be looked after 
reproachfully by a goose or duck, as though you had 
betrayed them, when you slink off home with an empty 
paper-bag crushed into your pocket, is to lose the elation 
of Spring, to forget the flowers, to forget the squirrels, 
to forget the old man’s beard shining in the sun. There 
is no greater humiliation than to fail an animal that 
obviously trusts you. There is a goose in Kew Gardens 
that haunts my dreams with its sad and supplicating eyes. 

¥. ¥. 





MILK 


T was at Harry Lauder’s long ago, when the minstrel 

spoke of meeting a man and going round the corner 

“to have a drink.” “A drink o’ milk,” he explained; 

and some man in the audience laughed incontinently. 

“* Ay,” said the genius, “a drink o’ milk, I was sayin’. 

And it was the first drink you had, my man.” As the 

audience cheered the sally, the minstrel had his victim 

once again: ‘* And may be it’ll be the last drink, too, that 

you'll hae.” From the vita minima of the newborn to 
the vita minima of the moribund—milk ! 

It is certainly one of the most extraordinary of all fluids, 
containing all the three kinds of food, proteins, fats and 
sugar, with water and salts thrown in. In cow’s milk 
there is 3-4 per cent. of protein, 4 of fats, 4.4 of sugar, 
0.6 of salts, and the rest water. One of the interesting 
features is the specificity of milk, for the dolphin’s has 
43.8 per cent. of fat, the reindeer’s 17.2, and the rabbit’s 
16.7. The reindeer’s milk has 10.4 of proteins, the dolphin’s 
7.6, the camel’s 4, asses’ milk has 5.7 per cent. of sugar, 
goat’s 4.9, and reindeer’s 2.8 per cent. This diversity of 
composition is related, of course, to biological conditions ; 
thus the young reindeer in a cold climate requires a lot of 
fat; and the young rabbit that doubles its weight in six 
days after birth requires much more nutritious milk than 
the human baby, who takes 180 days to accomplish the 
same feat. As the baby dolphin is born and suckled in 
the sea, it probably requires all the extraordinary propor- 
tion of fat which we have just noted in the composition of 
its milk. One of the big facts of life is specificity ; down 
into details every organism is itself and no other. The 
blood-crystals of a donkey are different from those of a 
horse, and goat’s milk is quite different from sheep’s. 


Another big fact of life is adaptation; at every corner 
we meet a fitness. One does not, indeed, make any special 
marvel over the fact that the dolphin, which goes in for 
blubber-making like all other cetaceans, should have much 
fat in its milk. For the milk is a product of secretory cells 
that get their raw materials from the blood and the lymph ; 
and if the dolphins have a predisposition in the way of 
fat-production, it is quite natural that it should show in 
the milk. At the same time, the fattiness of the dolphin’s 
milk fits in very well. And, speaking of adaptations, we 
are reminded that the first milk the newborn mammal gets 
for a short time after birth is quite different from the 
ordinary milk. It is much richer in proteins, and has 
much more cellular debris; one would think it must be 
very useful at the critical transition from ante-natal 
symbiosis to babyhood. No doubt there are physiological 
reasons for it, but it fits in very well, does it not ? 

There are many very interesting Natural History facts 
about milk. It is of course a prerogative of mammals to 
give milk, for “ pigeon’s milk ” does not count, not being a 
secretion. It is Nature’s way to make a new thing out of 
an older thing, and the milk-glands are specialisations of 
more ordinary skin glands, like the sebaceous glands that 
keep the fur sleek or the sweat glands that get rid of waste- 
products. In the two egg-laying mammals the milk-glands 
are very peculiar, and one view is that they are nearer the 
sweat-gland type, while those of other mammals are nearer 
the sebaceous type. In these two primitive mammals 
—the Duckmole and the Spiny Ant-eater—the ancestral 
reptile still lurks ; and it is very interesting to find that the 
young one simply licks a patch on its mother’s skin where 
the secretion exudes by numerous pores. There are no 
mamme to suck. Only in the case of the Spiny Ant-eater 
has the “milk” been studied carefully. It is very rich in 
proteins; it has little or no sugar; it has no phosphate 
salts. It is very different from ordinary milk. 

We must refrain from recalling how the marsupial mother 
forces the milk into the mouth of its offspring and yet does 
not drown it; or how the whale, suckling in the sea, gives 
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its huge baby a big mouthful at once. We must not linger, 
for there is a more urgent story to tell. 

Apart from monotremes, which we do not know enough 
about, all young mammals are suckled on milk, and they 
get plenty of it. A puppy doubles its weight in nine days, 
a lamb in fifteen, and in these cases the milk is much richer 
in protein and fatty material than is the milk supplied to 
the calf, which grows much more slowly. This is the kind 
of fact that is interesting to the biologist, but it becomes of 
commanding importance when the question is of the supply 
of milk to children. It has been demonstrated that children 
in Great Britain do not get nearly enough of fresh milk, 
and the practical questions that arise are how they can get 
more, how the quality of what they get can be maintained 
or improved, and whether there are any substitutes which 
can make up for the deficiency. These questions are far 
beyond our province, but there is a general biological 
question behind them, namely, what is there about milk 
that gives it such pre-eminence as a food for tender years ? 

Part of the answer is easy and part of it is difficult. 
Mammals have succeeded above all other creatures for a 
variety of reasons—and one of these reasons is milk. For 
this fluid is a handy form of food, available whenever the 
mother is get-at-able ; it is readily digestible and eminently 
well suited for gastric education. The young fox or stoat 
or weasel must suck milk for many days before it is able to 
make anything of even prepared flesh, such as the mother 
brings it in due season. A young mammal is often very 
far advanced at birth, especially if it is born in conditions 
where it must live dangerously ; it is a clamant creature 
with large needs; how are these to be met? The appro- 
priate food is often unprocurable except after an appren- 
ticeship to woodcraft, and that takes time; so milk fills 
the gap. But the suckling period is often very hazardous 
at the best, and thus we see the value of hurrying on the 
post-natal growth, which milk seems to be unusually capable 
of doing. Even if the critic should say that eating grass does 
not require much apprenticeship, it would be fair to reply 
that grass is not an easily digested food, and, so far as we 
know, the cellulose is not digested at all in backboned 
animals, but is broken down into sugars by a whole army 
of bacteria. We do not suppose that the lamb is born 
with this army. So it must suck milk. 

Getting into closer grips with the question, why is milk 
such a valuable food for tender years, we were delighted 
to find a most convincing answer in the recently published 
report of a committee appointed, with Sir Leslie Mackenzie 
as chairman, to enquire into the sale of milk in Scotland. 
There we find a perfectly clear statement of expert know- 
ledge and expert ignorance in regard to the nutritional value 
of milk. It is a valuable human document which can be 
purchased at His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Milk contains proteins, such as casein, and proteins are 
the only kinds of food that afford materials for building-up 
and sustaining the living tissues of the body. But all 
proteins are not the same; some are much more valuable 
for growth and repair than others are. It has been shown 
that milk proteins are the very best that young mammals 
can get ; 63 parts per cent. are retained for growth ; whereas 
of wheat-protein, only 25 per cent. can be utilised for this 
purpose. Surplus protein material can hardly be said to 
be storable, unless as part of the living tissue. Therefore a 
daily supply of protein food is essential. 

Then there is milk-sugar, which supplies energy for 
muscular activity and heat for maintaining the temperature 
of the body. This animal heat is necessary if the chemical 
processes are to go on smoothly and at the proper rate. The 
milk-sugar that is not at once used up can be stored in 
the form of animal starch or fat. 

Then there is the fat of the milk, which again affords 
an indispensable supply of energy for muscular activity 
and of heat to maintain the body temperature. The fat, as 
everyone knows, is storable. The salts in the milk are 


essential for bone-making and also for keeping up a proper 





balance in the fluids of the body. Finally, the milk 
includes several accessory food factors or vitamins, 
mysterious substances or properties which are indispensable 
to health. It is plain, then, that milk is a perfect food, 
and as grown men can get good substitutes for it, they 
should leave it for those who cannot—for babes in particular. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am not connected with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, but from 1906 until 1919 I was a member of the 
staff of its predecessor, the Board. You will scarcely expect me, 
therefore, to concur in the opinion which your correspondent 
S.L.B. expresses in an article printed in your issue of the 13th 
instant. It would not be fitting that I should deal with 
S.L.B.’s general criticisms of the Board and the Ministry, and 
my only purpose in writing you is to dispute the correctness of 
the estimate, which he has formed of what he terms the “ rank 
and file ’’ of the staff. 

Many, I think I may say most, of these officials were members 
of the Board’s staff when I knew it well, and to describe them as 
men doing “ useless work,” content to carry on through pleasant 
years of “ fruitless toil,” gives the public a very different 
impression of the rank and file from that which I formed when 
I lived among them. 

S.L.B.’s inside knowledge appears to have been gained just 
after the war when conditions were entirely abnormal. There 
were then many, who although all their lives accustomed to 
long hours and hard work, found it to be almost impossible, for 
the time being, to keep up the pace. But that period has 
passed, and experience gained in it is of little account. 

S.L.B. singles out some names for special praise ; among them 
one or two who were juniors among the rank and file when I 
first knew the Board. These men have won their present 
position by sheer merit, by work which does credit to the Civil 
Service, as well as to themselves, and they, I know, will not 
misunderstand me when I say that among their fellows in the 
days before the war there were not a few whose capacity was but 
little less marked. 

The war came, many of the rank and file joined the fighting 
services, others went to responsible temporary posts in new 
departments. Those who remained, by working overtime, did 
at least their best to satisfy the demands of a public, now for the 
first time awakened to the national importance of agriculture. 

No one realises more than I do the force of S.L.B.’s remark, 
‘** when war came the material for a great endeavour was hardly 
to be found,” for as I write there is in front of me a list of some 
forty men who, in December, 1916, were all that could be 
spared to form the nucleus of the new Food Production Depart- 
ment. At a later date the Board was able to provide a few 
more officers, recalled from temporary departments, but the 
total number who could be found was very small in comparison 
with the number required for work at 72 Victoria Street. 

In a volume which the Clarendon Press will issue next month 
I have endeavoured to supply information and figures showing 
the extent to which the food supply of this country was increased 
by agriculturists in the war years. In this book references to 
the Board’s work are necessarily frequent, but I have said almost 
nothing about the staff employed. S.L.B.’s remarks force me 
to acknowledge their services. 

Able and willing workers from outside joined the Food 
Production Department and to them no doubt much of whatever 
success we may have achieved is due; but in looking back at 
the early days of our work in 72 Victoria Street, what impresses 
me most about our “ rank and file ’”’ was their humility. It was 
agreed that we were merely ordinary Civil Servants with no 
pretence to knowledge of big business. The services of an expert 
were, therefore, enlisted to teach us how, in big business, letters 
and minutes and files should be properly dealt with. The 
resulting chaos was remedied, when this important matter was 
again placed in charge of lads trained in the Registry at Whitehall 
Place. It was recognised that we were without ideas, and so 
one important branch was placed in charge of a distinguished 
outsider, a man of real vision. His ideas fructified; but I 
doubt whether they ever would have (at least in our day), if we 
had not selected a “ rank and filer’ to be his keeper. And so 
time after time, when confusion threatened our efforts, recourse 
was had to men, whose training had been got in “ fruitless toil ” 
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in those “* pleasant places ’’ where, by the grace of the Office of 
Works, the “‘ rank and filer ’’ earns (though S.L.B. may disagree), 
his daily bread. 

In conclusion may I say that I feel sure I could claim the 
support of the many competent and hardworking colleagues 
who, as voluntary or paid temporary officers, worked at 72 
Victoria Street throughout 1918, for this statement. 

Before the war ended it was common knowledge within the 
Department that the backbone of the large organisation which 
the food production campaign called for, was supplied by the 
“old contemptibles *”’ who, as “‘ rank and filers,’ in the days 
before August, 1914, had accomplished “‘ certain useful work on 
a small scale ” at the Board of Agriculture.—Yours, etc., 

8 Montpelier Avenue, W. 5. Tomas MIDDLETON. 

January 16th. 


THE BURNING OF SMYRNA 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to a letter which appeared 
in your issue of November 4th, 1922, anent the Smyrna incidents. 

In regard to the firing of the town, perhaps the following 
extract from a recent letter I have received from Mr. C. Frank 
Whittall in Malta, himself a refugee and one whose opinion and 
views are worthy of consideration, would shed some light : 


I personally heard it stated on all sides, and I have been friendly 
with many in high positions, military, civil and religious. I deemed 
these assertions and forecasts as being due to the exasperation at 
the prospect of such a blow to national vanities and ambitions. The 
more so as particular stress was always laid on the terrible fate that 
would overtake Smyrna. Only once did I take alarm, and these 
were the circumstances, Some ten days before the beginning of the 
débdcle the Archbishop Chrysostomos, with whom I was on friendly 
terms, called, accompanied by one of his confidential subordinates. 
In the course of conversation and in the presence of my wife, this 
subordinate, in discussing the difficult position of Greece, etc., 
referred once more to the fate in store for Smyrna (i.e., burning). 
I smilingly treated this statement as due to irritation at the possi- 
bility of an evacuation. He turned round to me and said very 
gravely and sincerely: “Don’t be deceived, you may bet one 
thousand to one that if the Greek Army is obliged to evacuate the 
country, Smyrna will be destroyed by us. Have no illusions ; they 
(the Greek Army) will burn and destroy every town and village, 
Christian and Moslem, that comes within their line of retreat, and 
the last will be our beautiful Smyrna.” ... The Archbishop, 
though not taking part in the conversation, did not express his 
disapproval or any contrary opinion even as an afterthought. 


Might I also point out, as a refugee myself, that the town was 
not thoroughly sacked prior to the fire. A certain amount of 
sporadic looting was undoubtedly indulged in, but nothing in the 
nature of a complete sack of the town occurred. Further, it 
has now been established by the French Committee of Inquiry 
that the town was fired by Greeks and Armenians. It is not 
likely that the Turks would destroy a town which they had 
every hope and every reason to believe would become their own. 
Their acts and policy heretofore have not shown them to 
be so suicidal and foolish as to destroy wantonly that which 
they have been fighting and suffering tosecure ever since 1919— 
Smyrna and Constantinople. 

Unlike your correspondent, I was in Smyrna at the time of the 
Turkish entry. The advance guards of cavalry entered the 
outskirts of the town on Saturday evening, September 9th, 1922, 
and the town itself was completely invested on the following 
day. The wholesale slaughter did not commence until Monday, 
September 11th. What occurred was undoubtedly dreadful and, 
although no right-minded man can possibly condone massacres, 
yet a thoughtful individual may see extenuating circumstances 
which would, if not palliate the offence, at any rate explain the 
cause of the brutal passions raised. 

Perhaps your correspondent is ignorant of the massacres by 
which the Greeks inaugurated their landing in Smyrna on 
May 15th, 1919. Possibly he has not heard of the appalling 
incidents and wholesale massacres which occurred in Aidin an 
Pergamos or, indeed, of the tyranny and outrage to which the 
Moslems had to submit ever since May, 1919, under the “ sublime 
civilisation of Hellenism.” In their last retreat from Afion 
Karahissar the Greek Army wreaked its vengeance on the 
Moslem inhabitants. Details of what occurred have been 
described to me by members of the retreating Army. I will not 
horrify your readers by reproduci these descriptions of 
barbarities unnameable. What I do wish to point out, however, 
is that it is not surprising that the pursuing Turkish Army, fresh 
from these horrors, took vengeance in its turn, upon its arrival 
in Smyrna, on the inhabitants who were known to have not 
only supported the Greek Army of Occupation, but also to have 
a ge in the shameful incidents that inaugurated its 

ding.—Y ours, etc., Leonarp R. WHITTALL, 

Barrister-at-Law, 
Member of the Council, Anglo-Ottoman Assn. 
Grays’ Inn, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 
January 15th. 


Miscellany 
VERS LIBRE 


N his preface to Otherworld: Cadences, Mr. F. S. Flint 
I defends vers libre by saying: “ There is only one 
art of writing, and that is the art of poetry; and 
wherever you feel the warmth of human experience and 
imagination in any writing, there is poetry, whether it is in 
the form we call prose, or in rhyme and metre, or in the 
unrhymed cadence,” in which the book containing this 
preface is mostly written. Again, he says, “All our best 
prose writers are poets.’”’ Only uncritical people will be 
unsympathetic to Mr. Flint, or will deny (without supplying 
definitions) the term “ poetry” to much of his writing, else- 
where and here. Yet surely Shelley was a poet in his 
verse in a sense that he was not a poet in his letters, and 
if poetry has been, as Mr. Flint insists, too much confused 
with rhyme and metre, Mr. Flint’s reaction therefrom 
involves us in another kind of confusion? Is it possible, 
with the aid of a few definitions, to put our ideas in clearer 
order ? 

All speech falls into rhythm of which there are three 
principal types: measured rhythm or metre, the traditional 
form of verse, the non-metrical or discontinuous rhythms 
of prose, and antithetical prose (or cadence) which is a 
cross between them. By antithetical prose I mean the 
complementary cadence in which, for example, much of the 
Authorised Version is written. Examples of measured 
rhythm or metre are needless. The works of Swift and 
Addison are convenient examples of strict prose, prose that 
is, which is to the least possible extent metrical, and the 
substance of which is not generally poetic. Modern 
examples of antithetical prose (or cadence) abound in the 
works of Ruskin or Walt Whitman. The latter did not 
invent a new form. He reverted to an old original. The 
rhythm of such cadence is as unmistakable as that of 
metre. Ruskin’s 


To fix for a little the foam upon the river* and to make the ripples 
everlasting upon the lake, 


is as obviously in complementary cadence as 


The Lord is king, be the people never so impatient. 
He sitteth between the cherubim, be the earth never so unquiet, 


Whitman’s lines upon animals, such as 
They do not make me sick* discussing their duty to God, 


will serve as a reminder of the complementary cadence, 
which was the form that he made his own. 

If all speech falls into one or other of the three types of 
rhythm mentioned, then we should be able to say to which 
any particular example belongs. But, after we shall have 
recognised its rhythmical form, we shall not yet be in a 
position to say whether or not it is poetry. Two further 
considerations remain to be decided. Mr. Flint readily 
admits that metre is not enough, and has no difficulty in 
showing that the line 


I thee do love, my darling. Be thou mine! 


is not poetry. But, on the other hand, his remark, * all 
our best prose writers are poets,’’ would include Swift’s 
Tracts and The Spectator among poetry, and that surely 
would be equally extravagant. In other words, Mr. Flint, 
having shown that metre and rhyme are not enough to 
make poetry, implies that substance, without these, is 
enough. If it were, metre would hardly have been invented. 
Beside this, there are prosaic thoughts, no less than prosaic 
words, and such thoughts, however well expressed, as we 
see (for example) in sections of Wordsworth, do not suffice 
to make poetry with or without the aid of measured 
rhythm. For poetry, then, at least some measured 


rhythm or cadence, is necessary, and poetic substance too. 
Even these do not suffice, however, for you may have a 
poetic thought expressed in either, yet, if the language or 
diction be weak, the result is not poetry. 


It is only when 
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all three factors are present (and they are rarely found 
perfectly in all three degrees) that we find unchallengeable 
poetry. The advantage of insisting upon all three, when 
critically examining the subject, is that it furnishes us with 
a means, of reasonable precision, to distinguish the several 
forms of poetry, prose, and cadence, and more or less 
exactly to define where one lapses into another in examples 
upon the debatable borderland. Mr. Flint identifies 
Cadence with Vers Libre. Since the latter, eager to escape 
from metre (we need not insist here on the absence of 
rhyme) mixes the ingredients, we shall find it approaching 
to one or the other, and often to prose; it never for long, 
except perhaps in Mr. Flint’s work which is carefully 
revived cadence, is true to any. A glance backward shows 
us how this desire to veer has come about. 

The modern tendency to vers libre among English 
writers can be dated conveniently from Henley’s, A Late 
Lark Twitters in the Quiet Skies. Though this began by the 
rejection of rhyme, it keeps, as the opening line shows, 
fairly close to metre. Since then, the tendency has been 
to depart more and more from metre into one, or both, of 
the other types of rhythm mentioned above. Vers libre, 
then, has not invented a new form nor merely revived an 
old one. It has rejected one of the three constituents of 
poetry, namely metre, in favour of a mixture of the other 
two. The cadence, that Mr. Flint favours, somewhat 
resembles, because he is not as strict as were his professed 
originals, the cursus, or regular metrical ending to sentences, 
which has been traced in Latin prose, but has never been 
formally used in English except, Professor A. C. Clark 
reminds us, in the English collects. If this statement be 
just, the writer of vers libre will tend to veer more and more 
from measured rhythm to the discontinuous rhythms of 
prose, since even the cadence, which is a paired series of 
complementary rhythms with usually identical accents, 
will seem too metrical for him. More than this, he will 
tend to turn away not only from the rhythms familiar in 
poetry, but from traditional subjects of poetry also; and, 
in consequence, his temptations will be to become prosaic 
no less in substance than in rhythm ; for the subject-matter 
of poetry is not unlimited. This, I think, has often 
happened; and such recoil as there has been from vers 
libre, where it was not simply prejudice, has been a perhaps 
imperfectly conscious impatience as much with the matter 
as with the manner of the new school. Indentation, which 
is only punctuation in another form, can mark a cadence, 
but can hardly create one. Where no true cadence exists, 
indentation is as truly an external contrivance as the formal 
metre that it replaces. 

If the day comes, and I hope it will, when prose is studied 
as explicitly as verse, readers will hesitate to admit to the 
category of prose (having a nicer term to express their 
peculiar pleasure in them) many of the passages to which 
imperfectly critical enthusiasts now point when they wish 
to assert that verse and prose are one art. Just as all 
speech falls into rhythm, so all thought or matter of speech 
has its rhythm also. In the main, the prose poem has 
coupled a poetical thought or, its poor relation, a witty 
idea to an antithetical or semi-metrical rhythm. If you 
throw away one of the three constituents of poetry, you 
must clearly strengthen the two others. And if you throw 
away two of these elements, namely metre and substance, 
the finest diction will hardly make a poem. We do not 
quarrel with writers of vers libre for making “‘ moods” 
their subject; but, should metre and diction be alike 
absent or undistinguished we become acutely critical of 
the quality of the mood expressed. Such writers are fond 
of taking subjects like the vague mood of a man in a bath, 
the vague mood induced by looking through a rain-splashed 
window, or by watching a queue outside a moving picture 
house. Where the mood is more defined, as, for instance, 
the mood of excitement induced by the lights and sounds 
of the traffic in a great city, the element of repose, always 
necessary in art te the tensest mood of excitation, is often 


lacking ; and, criticising it, we remember that, had it been 
expressed in metre, the repose would have been given by 
the metre itself. 

Because the laws of English prosody are still obscure (so 
that metrists, for example, disagree on the correct scansion 
of the first line in Paradise Lost, though the ear recognises 
it to be, apart from the great authority of its author, a true 
example of blank verse) people try to write by ear alone. 
The ear seems the only certain test of a doubtful English 
line in any English metre, upon the problems of which 
Mr. T. S. Omond has shed more light than any recent 
student known to me. In an as yet unpublished paper, a 
scuolar of my acquaintance has discussed The Ingredients of 
Latin and English Verse. This he kindly allowed me to 
read when I had begun te make notes for this discussion, 
My friend bases his argument on the three constituents 
mentioned ; his second, diction, was an addition to my 
notes. The moral, therefore, seems to be that writers of vers 
libre should be more careful than they often are of the 
quality of their subjects and of their diction the more they 
seek to depart from metre or even cadence, which, being a 
short rhythm repeated twice in succession, is a fragment or 
series of fragments of metre. They might also become less 
impatient of the charge of writing in prose, since the 
rejection of metre allows them no alternative but prose or 
cadence. We shall only be uttering shrill words to one 
another until we define the only forms of rhythm available, 
and realise that none of the three elements of poetry 
suffices by itself, and that, where one has been rejected, the 
other two must be strengthened ; and if metre and diction 
are both rejected, as some vers librists reject them, then the 
subject is of overweening importance, though, to those who 
would think clearly, the subject alone, even of a national 
anthem, can never suffice to make a poem. It is in doubt- 
ful and experimental cases that definitions help. 

OsBERT BuRDETT. 


Music 
MUSICAL NATIONALISTS 


DEALISM leads its followers into some strange 
laces, and the ideal of British opera is likely to 
ead its followers into the strangest of all. The 
day this article appears will fade into the last 

night of a four weeks’ season at Covent Garden of the 
British National Opera Company, which is a sort of 
co-operative enterprise largely made up of the wreckage 
of the once famous Beecham Opera Company. This 
company has, presumably, two ideals; one is to 
provide the public with British opera, by which is 
meant famous or notorious or infamous operatic works 
(by composers of no matter what nationality) Anglicised 
or Britonised by being sung in English—or what passes 
for English—by British singers. The other ideal is 
suggested by the word “ co-operative ’’ and means the 
elimination of the “ star” system by which system 
the payment of some fabulous—in more senses than 
one—sum is made to an individual singer, generally a 
tenor or a soprano who is expensively advertised, and 
on whose drawing power rather than on the merit of 
the performance as a whole the management relies. 
Most people to-day will accept these two ideals as 
obviously desirable, swinging as they do from one 
extreme of the pendulum to the other. They will 
read with pleasure a recent contribution by a musical 
correspondent to the Times who exhibits his ideal 
for English music with the lightest of hearts. “‘ Having 
patted ourselves on the back for our common sense, 
he says, “we will now say that we are able, like Themi- 
stocles (it is always Themistocles or Aristotle in the 
Times!), to ‘ improvise the thing that is wanted.’ In 
any history of inventions the English race would not 
come out at the bottom of the list. (This reads like 
a speech by Bottomley—hear, hear!) Why do not 
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we apply this gift to the treatment of opera (Ha, ha! 
Why not?). Why not rehabilitate Faust, refurbish 
Aida, anglicise—or Britonise—The Valkyrie?’’ Yes, 
indeed, if we are true Britons this is exactly what we 
must do; but there is a nasty jar coming—there always 
is for exuberant patriots! What about Shakespeare ? 
Are we ready to welcome with equal enthusiasm the 
Americanisation of the Bard ? Will the Purcell Society 
(which has just sent me its admirable twenty-second 
volume) be willing to see twenty-five years’ textual 
labour and scholarship cast aside by some patriotic 
Berliner who wants to Teutonise Purcell as ardently 
as our Times Londoner wants to Britonise Wagner ? 
Surely if nationalism has any value at all, this is the 
very negation of true nationalism, substituting for a 
real individuality a raging frenzied Imperialism or 
Communism which seeks to put its imprint upon 
everything. 

The way in which the British National Opera Com- 

ny can be most truly national is in producing good 

ritish opera, but if it produces Italian opera, French 
opera or German opera, then its duty as an artistic 
organisation (if that is not a contradiction in terms) 
is to produce those operas intact, as they were written, 
in closest possible conformity with the intentions of 
the composer. If it does not do so it is untrue to its 
title of “ National,” for surely “ national” does not 
apply to one nation only. In so far as the company 
calls itself “‘ British,’’ we presume it to consist of British 
artists, but “ artist’’ is a more honourable, a more 
distinguished title than “‘ Briton” (which may mean 
a blue-painted savage !), and this is recognised by the 
addition of the word “ National,’’ which means that 
this company of British artists respect and are going 
to take pains to show their admiration and care for 
the work of all other artists, whether French, German, 
Italian or Russian. It is, however, a strange way of 
showing this admiration, this care and respect for the 
work of other artists, if by being “ national” you 
mean to express your intention to destroy and mutilate 
their work, anglicising or Britonising what is French, 
German or Italian ! 

So far, the “ Britishness” of the British National 
Opera Company has consisted in the production of 
sixteen non-British operas in four weeks, sung in 
English. This cannot be exactly described as a triumph 
for British music, nor would the Poet Laureate look 
upon it as a triumph for the English language, since, 
fortunately, the words were for the most part in- 
audible. There remain the singers, or the singer- 
actors. Well, the best that can be said for many of 
them is that they are British—artists is too flattering 
aterm! But this company of singer-actors is to be 
respected. They did not follow the precepts of their 
Times adviser and Britonise Die Wailkiire. Although 
they sang it in English—which is, I suppose, a com- 
mercially advantageous concession to the non-musical 
public—they did their best with the aid of the technical 
staff to follow the composer's intentions, and they put 
up a very respectable performance. But to produce 
sixteen operas in four weeks is a colossal undertaking. 
I should like to see any ordinary West End manager 
take it on! Think of the months of preparation spent 
~ 1. Mr. Nigel Playfair’s Polly, which compared with 
the Marriage of Figaro or any average opera of the 
sixteen is the merest child’s play. Is it any wonder 
that, under the circumstances, some of the B.N.O.C.’s 
productions were disgracefully bad—The Seraglio, for 
example, and The Magic Flute? On the other hand, 
their | py es of that wholly delightful opera, 
Hansel and Gretel, was creditable in every way. It 
was well sung—except for one or two of the minor 
parts; it was well acted, excellently staged and set, 
and it gave a promising young English conductor, 
Mr. Leslie Heward, an opportunity to show that with 
more experience he may go far. But to produce 





sixteen operas in four weeks is not only a colossal 
undertaking, it is a colossal mistake. It is carrying 
our ability “to improvise the thing that is wanted ° 
to absurdity. It is also extremely unfair and _ irri- 
tating to the public, and it does not give the good 
work of the B.N.O.C. a chance to get known. There 
were only two performances of Valkyrie, two of Figaro, 
only one of Siegfried, one of The Seraglio and one of 
Phebus and Pan. For more than a week before the 
second performance of Valkyrie it was impossible to 
book seats, and there must have been thousands of 
sa mee who were anxious to hear the Wagner and 

ozart operas who were given no opportunity to 
do so. 

There was also a certain amount of wrong casting 
of the réles. Mr. Walter Hyde, for example, was 
singing Siegmund one evening and Belmont in Seraglio 
the next; now, a singer who could do justice to both 
these réles would be a bit of a marvel; but there is 
sure to be miscasting in a co-operative opera company 
that attempts to put on sixteen operas in four weeks. 
The B.N.O.C. were fortunate in having Mr. Eugene 
Goossens frequently as conductor; he inherits Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s genius for improvising “ the thing 
that is wanted ’’; but he also gives me the impression 
that he has an artistic conscience and that he would 
do even better if he had more time. He does know 
how Mozart should be played, and it was a great pity 
he did not find some way of getting more rehearsals of 
Seraglio. But what chance is there of a high standard 
of production in the B.N.O.C. if it continues its spas- 
modic attempts at putting on sixteen operas in four 
weeks at intervals of three or six months? I shall 
only begin to have faith in the possibilities of the 
B.N.O.C. when I see it come to Covent Garden for a 
season of one or two months with no more than eight 
or ten carefully chosen operas. But I have grave 
suspicions that the B.N.O.C. is not capable of the hard 
grind necessary for perfection. It misdoubts its 
capacity and feels that, as there is little chance of its 
giving quality, it must make its bid with quantity. 
Then if it finds that quantity, mere quantity, will not 
do, what are we to expect next? Why, a still stronger 
accent on the word “ British,” a still more mischievous 
interpretation of the word “ National.” We shall find 
the B.N.O.C. lending a co-operative ear to the malign 
and subversive principles of that gentleman who 
corresponded with the Times, that gentleman who, 
after expatiating upon the merits of the English race, 
and how easily we could “ improvise the thing that is 
wanted,” went on to the glorious culmination of his 
ideal, the notion that an opera composer need not 
have musical genius. “ We,” he says, “we have 
always supposed he must be a musical genius of the 
first order. We thought of Mozart, Beethoven and 
Wagner, yes, even of Mendelssohn—for the Elijah 
would make a far better opera than Samson and 
Delilah—and despaired.”’ But, he reassures us, we 
need not have despaired; musical genius is in no way 
necessary for a composer of opera or, at any rate, of 
British opera. ‘“‘ One thing,” he declares, “ a com- 
poser must have.’ What is that, we wonder! He 
tells us: “ A sense of the stage, a knowledge of singing 
and acting.” “If possible,” he goes on, “a composer 
should have sung and acted himself.” Then, reflecting 
upon the number of people who have sung and acted 
themselves, he continues: “If, in addition to this, he 
can write pretty counterpoint, gripping harmony,” it 
will be an advantage ; but his final conclusion is that 
if the composer “ can keep the orchestra cheerful by 
interesting them, so much the better.” 

These conclusions appeared in the Times under the 
heading “An Ideal for English Music.” I always 
knew there was something wrong with English music, 
and now I know what. It is too idealistic ! 


W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE second number of the Criterion is out ; I begin 
to see method in Mr. Eliot’s editing. Mr. 
Saintsbury opened the first number, you remem- 
ber, with an essay on “ Dullness,” the gist of which was 
that a reader’s yawn was not necessarily pertinent criticism ; 
the “‘ dullness ” might be in him, not in the book. There 
was something reassuring in this essay, and the reassurance 
did not lie merely in the signature, though that was the 
signature of one of the steadiest and most traditional of 
critics, but in the theme itself. Here, clearly, was a 
literary review which would not shrink from printing 
what was true because it was not new. To create such 
an impression may be particularly serviceable to an editor 
who has strange matter up his sleeve. Should he subse- 
quently present for our appreciation work which appears 
unintelligible or wild, we have been reminded that his 
sympathies also comprehend the safe point of view of 
critics like Mr. Saintsbury. This time it is Mr. J. M. 
Robertson who leads off with a sound argumentative 
article of Flaubert. Mr. Eliot certainly knows the value 
of ballast. 
* * * 

Mr. Robertson, who carries into the field of literary 
criticism the sturdy common sense of a rationalist com- 
mentator upon the Bible, has apparently little difficulty 
(I say apparently, for such a feat is never easy) in dealing 
with Mr. Middleton Murry’s biased essay on the same 
subject. That essay was written at a time when philo- 
sophic consistency, unfortunately, compelled Mr. Murry 
to depreciate Flaubert’s work; Flaubert’s merits were 
certainly not those of either Dickens or Dostoievsky. Mr. 
Robertson had no difficulty in showing that if Flaubert 
ought to be declassified as a great writer, because he never 
“reached a point at which one is no longer rebellious or 
indignant at experience,” then Tolstoy, Hardy, Ibsen, 
Tchekov, whom Mr. Murry ranks as artists of the first order, 
are in the same box. Serenity of treatment Flaubert pos- 
sesses in common with them; but serenity of philosophy, 
serenity in acceptance of “ experiences,”’ is no more theirs 
than his. As soon as the critic has a philosophic axe to 
grind, though he may remain an interesting critic, he 
ceases to be a fair one. 

* * * 


Mr. Robert Curtius contributes an article on Balzac 
which, biographically, is very interesting and very well 
written. Unfortunately, it carries the suggestion that the 
worst parts of Balzac’s work are the most important. 
Mr. Curtius reminds us that Balzac was a man of mystery 
and of many mystifications ; that he delighted to think of 
himself as one who comprehended the mysterious forces 
behind the human comedy, as “ an adept ”’ as familiar with 
those forces as he was with the passions of men and women, 
their houses, their incomes, their habits. Balzac’s bio- 
graphers have gone to Louis Lambert for recollections of 
his college life at Vendéme, to La Peau de chagrin for his 
student days, to Le Lys dans la Vallée for the beginning 
of his relation with Madame de Berny. It is to this last 
book that Mr. Curtius goes for glimpses of Balzac’s child- 
hood. “A mystical star, a gleam of higher worlds, stands 
over the beginning of Balzac’s career. Its silver light 
breaks continually, like a radiant beam, through the fever 
and fret of the ‘human comedy.’” ‘“ Radiant beam,” 
“ silver-light ” are too flattering descriptions of those 
passages in Balzac’s work which link him closest with the 
romantic writers of his time; passages of declamatory 
sensibility, such as occur in the early pages of Le Lys dans 
la Vallée, his crude, recurrent Swedenborgian palaver, his 
treatment of magnetism, physiognomy and mesmerism as 
occult sciences. It is not when Balzac conceives the 





world as a wizard’s laboratory—and his “* mysticism,”’ his 
“higher world” hardly deserves another comparison— 
that he is great, nor when he creates figures like Vautrin, 
who can only live in a congenial atmosphere of romance ; 
he is great when he is most a “ naturalist.” 

* * * 

Mr. Roger Fry’s translations, in spite of explanatory 
notes, of Mallarmé’s Herodiade prove what a serious draw- 
back for a poet it is to be obscure. The only excuse for 
obscurity is effort after greater precision. If it conceals 
tawdriness and commonplace, if it is used as an ornament 
in itself, it becomes the worst of poetic faults. There 
may be a certain satisfaction in breaking into a poem with 
a jemmy and a dark-lantern, but that is not to be confused 
with wsthetic satisfaction. Here is Mr. Fry’s literal 
translation of the dedicatory poem in which Mallarmé 
associates and contrasts his giving birth to a poem (the 
Herodiade) with the motherhood of his friend : 

I bring you the child of an Idumzan night ! 

Black, with wing bleeding, pale, unfeatured. 
Through the glass burnt with aromatics and gold, 
Through the panes icy, alas ! and still desolate. 
The dawn bursts on the lamp angelic, 

Palms ! and when it showed this relic, 

To the father attempting an enemy smile, 

The blue and sterile solitude shivered. 

O, nursing mother with your girl and the innocence 
Of the cold feet of you both, accept a horrible birth, 
And, your voice recalling viol and clavecin, 

With your faded finger you will press the breast 
Whence flows in Sybylline whiteness woman, 

For lips for the virgin azure athirst. 


The poet has been writing through the night and, as he finishes it, 
the dawn breaks through the window, “ icy, alas ! and still desolate,” 
but already “‘ burnt with aromatics and gold” by the rising sun. 
As the dawn lights up the room, the lamp by which he has been 
working becomes effaced and “ angelic.” The interjection “‘ Palms ” 
is a cry of triumph at the dawn and also at his having accomplished 
the painful delivery of the poem, on which he now gazes with 
mixed pride and horror. The use of “‘woman” as a simile for 
milk is typical of Mallarmé. “ L’Azur” is frequently used by 
Mallarmé to typify the instinctive life. 

The characteristic of the poetic movement of which 
Mallarmé is the most honoured representative is to make 
fetishes of words. 
Through glass burnt with aromatics and gold. 
* * * 

Aromatic is clearly one of Mallarmé’s fetish words. It 
occurs even three times in the poem Mr. Fry has trans- 
lated; here in connection with a window lit by the first 
chilly rays of morning it is mere grandiose nonsense. Yet 
the passage from vagueness to nonsense, to mere musical 
nonsense, is sometimes poetically justifiable. But it must 
be most exquisitely negotiated and a device rarely resorted 
to. In these lines by Poe: 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year, 
it is impossible to attach a distinct meaning to “ im- 
memorial”; but the word is near enough to “ most 
memorable,” and possesses the right ominously rumbling 
sound. No such defence, however, can be made of Mal- 
larmé’s window-pane burnt with “ aromatics” of the 
rising sun. If you examine the Herodiade itself carefully, 
I do not think you can fail to conclude that Mallarmé’s 
obscurity conceals not only a situation dramatically 
hackneyed, but not a few grandiose romantic properties 
which are laughed at by Mallarmé’s admirers when they 
occur in Victor Hugo or D’Annunzio. A friend suggests 
to me as I am writing this, that although the dialogue 
between the supernaturally beautiful princess and her 
nurse is commonplace in movement and idea, the poem 
gains intensity from being an allegory of Mallarmé’s con- 
ception of abstract beauty; the old nurse being the poet 
himself, the princess that beauty which requires no per- 
fumes and has no relation to natural beauty. But Mal- 
larmé does perfume her, and with romantic unguents. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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TOLSTOY’S DOMESTIC PROBLEMS he did—only a few days before his death, as it turned out. One 


The Last Days of Tolsto . By Viapimier TcuerrKorr. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by NarTsauie A. DupDINGTON. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


It was by no means an easy problem that confronted Tolstoy 
when, in middle life, he became convinced that private property 
is sinful. His wife had married him in the confident expectation 
of a certain way of life, and for many years he had lived in this 
way contentedly. She had had thirteen children, of whom 
nine survived, and they also had grown up with habits of luxury. 
His wife and most of his children were unable to adopt his new 
views, and saw no reason to begin living like peasants. As 
Countess Tolstoy says in her autobiography: “ If I had given 
away all my fortune at my husband’s desire (I don’t know to 
whom), if I had been left in poverty with nine children, I should 
have had to work for the family—to feed, do the sewing for, 
wash, bring up my children without education. Leo Nikolaevich, 
by vocation and inclination, could have done nothing else but 
write.”” As he also disapproved of copyright, he could not have 
made a living by writing. No doubt he would have tried to 
cultivate the fields, like a peasant, but his impulse to write and 
teach would have prevented him from being successful in this 
attempt. What he did, as everyone knows, was to hand over 
his property to his wife, and to continue to live in the house with 
her, in spite of his belief that it was wicked to extract money out 
of the peasants and to place legal restrictions on the repro- 
duction of his books by all and sundry. 

Tchertkoff’s book relates, from the point of view of a disciple 
and coadjutor, the inward and outward struggle that resulted 
from this situation. It is impossible to sympathise fully with 
either party. Tolstoy’s wife, in the later years, was no doubt 
hysterical, tyrannical, avaricious, and addicted to spying. But 
a good deal of this is accounted for by the thirteen children, 
and the rest by the desire to save them from Tolstoy’s 
disastrous wrong-headedness, as it appeared to her. It is easy 
to realise what he must have suffered when she prosecuted 
peasants whom he liked for trespassing in the woods at Yasnaya 
Polyana, and when she exacted the uttermost farthing from 
almost destitute tenants. He suffered not only from the fact 
that such conduct was against what he thought right, but also 
from the disbelief in him which it caused among the peasants, 
and from the sneers to which it gave rise among those who 
opposed his doctrines. In his diary (as quoted by Tchertkoff) 
he says : 

If I heard of myself as an outsider—of a man living in luxury, 
wringing all he can out of the peasants, locking them up in prison, 
while preaching and professing Christianity and giving away coppers, 
and for all his loathsome actions sheltering himself behind his dear 
wife, I should not hesitate to call him a blackguard. 


So far, so good. But in the next sentence he adds : 


And that is just what I need that I may be set free from the 
praises of men and live for my soul. 


** Just what J need ’—but how did that help the peasants ? 
The whole tone of all the documents in this book compels one to 
conclude that Tolstoy the saint was just as profound an egoist 
as Tolstoy the sinner. And it was just this egoism which 
prevented him from finding a reasonable way out of his troubles. 
“ He considered,”’ says Tchertkoff, “‘ that the ordeal to which he 
was continually exposed in his wife’s company was profitable for 
his own soul, and found in it a spiritual satisfaction.” 

Tolstoy and his wife continued to profess to love one another. 
He saw through her pretences with his usual merciless insight : 
“T am not speaking now of love for me, of which there is no 
trace. She does not want my love for her either ; all she wants 
is that people should think that I love her, and that is so awful.” 
But neither he nor Tchertkoff perceived that his attitude to her 
was quite as trying. “ His wife’s attitude to him,” says 
Tehertkoff, ‘‘ assisted in him the development of true love for 
those who hated his soul.”” But this “ true love ” showed itself 
in a hope that some day she would change completely and 
submit herself wholly to his will—or to “‘ the truth,”’ as he would 
have put it. A good test of the quality of love is whether one 
would like to be the object of it, and certainly most people 
would be infuriated by the kind of love that Tolstoy gave to his 
wife. ‘It has become so clear to me,” he says, “ that when one 
stands at the parting of the ways and does not know how to act, 
one ought always to give the preference to the decision which 
ivolves more self-sacrifice.” Unfortunately his self-sacrifices 
generally also involved sacrificing the happiness of almost 
everybody else who was concerned in his decisions. 

Tchertkoff does succeed, however, in showing conclusively 
how necessary it had become for Tolstoy to leave his home when 


cannot help feeling that he ought to have taken this step very 
much sooner. What finally decided him to go was the discovery 
that his wife searched through his papers when she thought he 
was asleep, very soon after which she “ walks in, asking after 
my health and wondering at the light which she has seen in my 
room. Repulsion and indignation grow. I am breathless; I 
count my pulse seventy-seven. I cannot lie still, and suddenly 
take a final resolution to go away.” The touch about “ pulse 
seventy-seven ” is characteristic. 

Tolstoy was by nature a Titan, but in his later years he tried 
to cultivate Christian meekness. It cannot be said that the 
attempt was a great success. A proud man does not like to 
think of his possibilities as limited by his disposition, and is 
loath to admit that there are forms of virtue which are not for 
him. Tolstoy, a born aristocrat and despot, with a violent 
temper and little self-control, was not very well adapted for the 
réle of patient self-effacement; perhaps the very difficulty 
increased his desire to make the attempt. The conclusion, 
which is suggested by his later life, is that moral precepts ought 
to take some account of individuality, and not attempt to 
mould all men alike. Those who attempt a life violently opposed 
to their impulses are not likely to be happy themselves or to 
make others happy. But perhaps Tolstoy’s nature contained 
contradictions, which would have made some form of tragedy 
inevitable whatever creed he had adopted. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


THE HEART OF ARABIA 


The Heart of Arabia. By H. St. J. B. Philby. Constable. 2 vols. 
63s. 


Mr. Philby’s splendidly produced book, The Heart of Arabia, 
with its fine illustrations, gives promise of most interesting 
reading. Unfortunately the promise is imperfectly fulfilled, 
for though the author is a mine of information, his information 
is detailed almost to weariness. He does not give the atmo- 
sphere of desert life as Doughty has done so vividly. The 
book is immensely painstaking and must have cost its author 
an infinity of labour, but a solitary traveller is necessarily 
restricted to a very narrow horizon and to retailing the things 
he actually sees, and in putting two and two together on very 
slender grounds his interpretation of those things may be 
questioned. 

The great and first fault of the book is that it is extremely 
hard to read. The quality of “readableness”’ is essential to 
the enjoyment of anything but a purely scientific treatise, and 
if we are to study the political aspect, we require what in our 
opinion should surely be a more complete knowledge of the 
Arab case than Mr. Philby seems to possess. 

Mr. Philby went in 1917 on a political mission to Arabia and 
found himself by a series of chances sole representative of 
Great Britain for nearly a year. He crossed Arabia from the 
Persian Gulf to the Red Sea over much unexplored ground, 
and his careful observations have enabled the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society to chart vast tracks of country hitherto im- 
perfectly known. 

There are many interesting chapters and anecdotes, and the 
whole book is worth study as a record of a very remarkable 
journey taken under very favourable conditions, such as no 
previous traveller in Arabia had enjoyed. 

As regards the general trend of the book we consider it typical 
of the outlook of a Political Officer who considers that his own 
little corner is the centre of the universe. He has tried to 
show that the regeneration of the Arabs will come from Central 
Arabia, which is contrary to all the teachings of history and 
indeed common sense. Vide p. 299, where he writes that the 
Akhwan will “ remedy the shortcomings of the Arab race,” etc. 
The reality is that the Akhwan movement is thoroughly reac- 
tionary, and the most cursory reading of the book makes this 
evident. For instance, note how his own movements were 
controlled at Nejd. Thus when he writes that Central Arabia 
may “ rebuild on the wreckage of past prosperity a more per- 
manent structure than the old one,” he is showing an incom- 
plete knowledge which appears whenever he gets on to Arab 
politics. Those who have been connected with the Arab 
movement for the past forty years can assert without hesitation 
that the real Arab movement has had its centre in the Holy 
Places, with subsidiary centres in Cairo, Damascus and Baghdad, 
and that if they succeed in rearing a new structure it must 
still have the Holy Places as its foundation. 

The Arab point of view dissents entirely from the author’s 
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remarks on p. 87, Vol. II. Arabs would never respect an 
Englishman because he prayed with them, and if anyone did 
so they would merely regard him as a man devoid of sincerity. 
An Englishman who kept his own dignity and did not attempt 
to conceal his attachment to his own religion and customs would 
gain their respect far sooner. Eating with the fingers or repeat- 
ing the Islamic prayers is merely to lose your own self-respect 
without in any way winning Arab sympathy. That can only 
be done by showing that you appreciate their ideals and are 
ready to give them such help and counsel as lies in your power. 

There is a lack of balance in the author’s attitude towards 
the private life of Ibn Saud. He might have said nothing 
about it without weakening his case ; but he indulges in intem- 
perate praise of his moral and family virtues. There are plenty 
of Arab leaders and Sheikhs who in respect of their private 
morals compare well with the strictest Europeans. The 
Sherifian family is traditionally monogamic, both King Hussein 
and King Faisal being examples that the tradition is still adhered 
to. But to hold up Ibn Saud in this respect, who is notorious 
among the Arabs for his easy living, is absurd. We confess 
that on this subject Mr. Philby leaves us with a very unpleasant 
impression. To extol Ibn Saud as the “vice-regent of God” 
and a model man and then to relate such an incident as on 
p. 834 in proof of it, which any right thinking man, Arab or 
European, would consider common debauchery, gives one no 
very exalted opinion of the judgment of the writer. There 
are similar anecdotes which might have been omitted with 
advantage. 

Mr. Philby’s remarks on p. xxiii. of the preface concerning 
the pledges given by the British Government to the Arabs, 
which have not always been borne in mind, is worthy of note. 

Those personally acquainted with the Amir Abdullah will 
probably take exception to the description of him as “* weak 
featured and morose of countenance and dull of wit.” The 
impression generally received is quite the reverse. Cautious in 
talk he may be, but not dull of wit. Throughout the book there 
is a tendency to observe rather the sordid than the romantic 
side of the Eastern personality. 

But many sketches of Bedouin character and ways are very 
interesting ; for instance, of Hassan Ibn Ghanim, who applied 
a red-hot iron to his own wound every day. This practice of 
“ firing” is applied to cure most things in the desert, being 
likewise used to cure colic in horses, and most desert mares 
are scored with scars of this drastic remedy for every ill. The 
remedy for the horse is the man’s medicine as well. 

Desert travelling is monotonous and the fascination of it 
cannot be put into words, and this probably accounts for a 
certain monotony of style and matter disappointing in a book 
with so romantic a title as The Heart of Arabia. We are left 
with an impression that the book contains more names of places 
and people than any book on record except an atlas or the 
telephone directory. In the first few chapters we gather so 
much unassimilated information that we begin to feel as if 
we were back at school repeating “if one baiza is a paisa and 
three tawilas are two baizas how many piastres go to a riyal, 
and do sixty minims still go to a drachm?” 

Mr. Philby’s observations on the Bedouins and their customs 
and on the bird and animal life form the most interesting part 
of his book to the general reader, but we should have liked 
more of this, and as Arabia is chiefly famous for its horses 
it is a pity there is so little mention of these beyond a reference 
to Ibn Saud’s Royal Breeding Stud, and no description of 
the horses in this famous collection, “‘ the pick of the desert,” 
and not a single photograph of any of them. According to 
Mr. Philby the royal stables are apparently kept in defiance 
of any known law of equine hygiene. The horses stand year 
in and year out in a stable ungroomed and in their own litter, 
subsisting on a diet of lucerne, and are “ never under any circum- 
stances allowed outside the building.”” Then they are suddenly 
ridden to war on expeditions involving incredible hardships. 
Yet we are asked to believe that they are none the worse. It 
is not explained where or how the young stock are broken for 
riding, but apparently once this is over they actually remain 
tied up till wanted for active service. An amazing way of 
treating war horses! This would be all the more astonishing 
when one thinks of the enormous feats of endurance which 
these horses perform, and in this connection the author shows 
a limited knowledge of Bedouin capacities. He devotes many 
pages to proving Palgrave a liar. This may be perfectly 
justified, but it is not proved by Palgrave’s claim to have gone 
170 miles in two days, on which Mr. Philby bases his assertion 
that Palgrave never went to Kharfa at all. He treats it as im- 
possible that a distance of even 110 miles could have been 
covered by Palgrave in two days, and seems to think anything 


beyond 30 miles a day most improbable; but his critic Mr, 
Hogarth is right in saying that 70 to 80 miles a day is quite 
an ordinary speed on camels when people are riding light. To 
a man accustomed to riding and not handicapped by a heavily 
laden retinue of baggage camels, 30 miles is an absurdly smal 
daily march, and in Palgrave’s case it is not suggested that 
the nature of the ground prevented fast travelling. 

With horses and camels travelling light we have ourselves 
ridden 70 to 80 miles a day for a fortnight and more on end 
as a matter of ordinary routine, and have thought nothing 
of it, and certainly could have done far more in an emergency 
without injury to man or mount. It may be interesting to 
note that in the recent endurance race for Arabian horses in 
England it is apparently considered extraordinary to race at 
a limit of 60 miles a day for five days with compulsory halts 
and veterinary surgeons in attendance. “ Let them ride from 
sunrise to sunset and at the end of ten days let the horse that is 
the furthest be the winner,” said a recent native visitor from 
Arabia. The endurance of Bedouin riders seems unlimited, and 
we have it on Col. Lawrence’s authority that 130 miles a day 
on relays of animals has been kept up by an Arab messenger 
for 1,000 miles. 

Mr. Philby is obviously a remarkable Arabic scholar. His 
book is chiefly of interest to students of geology, geography, 
and botany. We are convinced, however, that outside these 
departments the author tends to believe many things which 
can only be hearsay, and it is very difficult to credit some of the 
tales given us as authentic records. Faris. 


RUSSIA’S HUMORIST 


Dead Souls, By Gocor. Translated by Constance GARNETT, 
Chatto and Windus. 2vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


Dead Souls has been compared to Gil Blas, to Tom Jones, to 
Don Quixote, because Dead Souls is also an odyssey without much 
plot. It is the story of a man who wanders up and down his 
own country, getting in and out of scrapes, meeting all sorts 
of people, staying in all kinds of places. In this respect it might 
also be compared to Pickwick. Now, the story with a roving 
hero is the form which can give the most comprehensive picture 
of a whole country at a particular period, and though Dead Souls 
was written in the late eighteen-thirties, it used to be said before 
the Revolution, that it gave a truer general impression of Russian 
life than any other novel. This large, crowded, varied picture 
is of far greater account than the pushful, tactful average 
scamp of a fellow who is the hero. In this respect Dead Souls 
differs in plan from such epical stories as Don Quizote, in which 
the hero is all-important; Russia, his beloved, slovenly, vast 
amorphous Russia, not the typical but colourless Tchitchikoff, 
or any other single character, was Gogol’s subject. And when 
Gogol’s contemporaries took this big, free picture, with its 
melancholy gleams, its indulgent, easy laughter, painted out 
of the innocence of his most innocent genius and his absorption 
in his fatherland, for a satire upon her, Gogol, who was an almost 
mystical patriot, was so profoundly troubled that he lost con- 
fidence in his natural vision and tried to force himself, as an 
artist, to attempt what he could not do. He tortured himself 
half crazy, flung out against all the world, and finally denounced 
not only his own novel, but art itself as frivolous and 
untruthful. 

The story of Dead Souls, like the plot of his famous play, The 
Inspector-General, was suggested to him by Pushkin. In those 
days serfs or “* souls ’’ could be sold like the timber on a property. 
And the hero, Tchitchikoff, presented to us as a money-loving 
nonentity, a man “ neither too high nor too low,” “ neither 
fat nor lean,”’ conceives an ingenious plan for making a modest 
fortune out of one of those little legal flaws which will occur 
in the best regulated, rotten social order. He will buy up 
“* dead souls,” that is to say, serfs whose deaths have not been 
registered since the last census, and on whom their owners are 
consequently still paying an annual tax. Landlords will be 
only too ready to hand over that obligation, he thinks. Then, 
having bought a cheap tract of prairie-land and transferred on 
paper the “ dead souls” to it, he will be able to mortgage the 
whole estate as a going concern to the State Landlord’s Bank. 
You can imagine the comic situations which arise out of the 
arrival at the country houses of various backwood squires of 
a smooth, secretive person, possessed by an incomprehensible 
desire to buy serfs who are in their graves. You can imagine 
what opportunities this repeated situation gives to a master- 
draughtsman of idiosyncrasies : confronted by the unexpected, 
people are ever most their own queer selves. Such an itinerary 
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also inevitably becomes, in the hands of an unconscious realist, 
a vivid survey of rural conditions. Gogol introduced no social 
or political ideas into his book, but in effect it was an indict- 
ment of serfdom; the more potent because it was written without 
indignation. It was not the misery of the serfs that distressed 
Gogol, but the futility and unlovely crankiness of those who 
lumpishly rode on their backs. Intent himself only on comedy, 
it was this he exposed. His laughter might seem cynical in its 
indifference to implications were it not unmistakably good- 
hearted. He does not turn his eyes from ugliness and misery, 
yet what he laughs at might make him weep at will—if he thought. 
He is as uncensorious and unfastidious as Dickens, without 
Dickens’ sudden spates of moral indignation; and Gogol’s 
careless cheerfulness—this kindly indifference, which is not 
indifference so much as pity become accustomed to the sight 
of pain—introduces us to the common, everyday atmosphere 
of Russian life more immediately than perhaps any other 
Russian novel. His style, now popular, now eloquent, is always 
direct. Mrs. Garnett’s translation is far the best we possess. 
It succeeds in rendering what we divine to be the lyric rush 
of such passages as Gogol’s famous apostrophe to the Troika ; 
we catch in her version the silvery jingle of Gogol’s bells. We 
share, too, one of the charms which charmed him in his native 
country: the delight of journeying through a vast monotony. 

No great writer was ever less of a thinker than Gogol, but his 
temperament and, shall we say Russia herself ? endowed him 
with the laughter of the sages. And he put that gift away from 
him as though it were a degradation ! 

The case of Gogol is one of the most distressing and curious 
in literary history. His genius was to perceive unerringly every 
warp and twist, every triviality in human nature, and at the 
same time to forgive with all his heart—no, that suggests an 
attitude too conscious—to ignore, all shortcomings. He had been 
able to laugh, sometimes with tears in his eyes, but still to laugh, 
only because he had never taken seriously the impressions which 
his insight recorded. Gradually it began to dawn on him that 
what he thought extravagant caricature others thought horribly 
true. He was a man who could be frightened and he grew afraid. 
Let those who are undaunted by the indigence of human nature 
inquire if they have within them Gogol’s need to love, before 
they despise him. He began to cling to religion with frantic, 
fanatical simplicity ; and not only to assert that all was well 
with the world, but, in the name of humility, to command all 
critics, artists and reformers to hold their tongues. From 
the moment when Pushkin, on hearing the first chapters of 
Dead Souls read aloud, exclaimed: “Oh! what an unhappy 
country our Russia is!’ Gogol says: “I thought of 
nothing but remodelling my work so as to attenuate that 
sad impression.” He tried; he wrote a continuation which 
was to represent what he believed, but what he did not 
feel, was true. He burnt it; he rewrote it; he burnt it 
again before his early death in 1852, at the bidding of either 
his artistic or his religious conscience, or both—who can tell ? 
A copy survived. The ideal characters, unlike the miser 
Plyuskin, Maniloff the sentimental sluggard, the preposterous 
liar Nozdreff, have gone the way of all wax-work. 

There lay the tragedy of his life; he could not reflect as an 
artist that sense of the world he insisted passionately was the 
true one. And, alas! for his own personal happiness and 
Russian literature, he could not be satisfied with that rough and 
ready reconciliation between feeling and perception, that 
attractive imperfect compromise between acquiescence in and 
protest against life, which we call humour. It is an entente 
cordiale good enough for most, and deep enough, which is sayin 
much, forthe artist as a rule. But to a few natures humour wil 
always seem but a crying of ‘“‘ Peace, peace where there is no 
peace”’; and Gogol, who made so many laugh, was one of 
those passionate ones who look forward to the day of the last 
joke. D. M. 


BALKAN PROBLEMS 


The Balkan Peninsula and the Near East. (A History from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day.) By Frerpinanp 
ScHEvILL, Professor of Modern European History in the 
University of Chicago. With 15 Maps. Bell. 20s. 

The Balkans. (Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro.) 
With New Chapter continuing their History from 1896 
to 1922. By Wiut1i1amM MiLier, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. in 
the National University of Greece. 38rd Edition. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Birth of Jugoslavia. By Henry BAERLEIN. 2 vols. Parsons. 
42s. 

The perspiring student of Balkan affairs will find in these 
three books plenty of hard exercise both for his memory and 
for his critical faculty. Mr. Miller’s volume in the “ Story of 


the Nations ”’ series is not new, save for the last chapter. It is, 
as a whole, a clear and competent chronicle of the development 
of the four Balkan States proper. Professor Schevill is more 
ambitious. His object is to tell “‘ the story of man on the south- 
eastern projection of Europe”; he begins with the ancient 
Greeks, takes us resolutely through the Roman, the Byzantine 
and the Ottoman periods, and leaves us hoping for an effective 
League of Nations, complemented by a Balkan Federation, 
to control and transform the twin forces of imperialism and 
nationalism which threaten the peace of the Near East. It 
is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for 
a historian to accomplish the perfect ‘* pot” of three thousand 
years of tangled history in five hundred pages. But Professor 
Schevill is interesting to read, and his book, with its detailed 
bibliographies, should be useful for reference. 

Mr. Baerlein is cast in another mould. He has a great first- 
hand knowledge of that part of the field to which he devotes 
himself, and he has a lively style. His book, we are bound to 
say, would be the better for a little pruning ; some of his many 
anecdotes of politicians and peasants and princes could easily 
be spared, and we could wish for a more orderly sequence in 
his history. But Mr. Baerlein is no academic historian ; he 
is a propagandist—a raging, tearing, propagandist, who rushes 
us out of the study, so to speak, into the hurly-burly of a street- 
fight. This is not unusual in Balkan experts, and we need 
not decry Mr. Baerlein’s enthusiasm for Jugoslavia. The 
Jugoslavs are an attractive people, and Jugoslavia is an 
interesting and important, as well as a difficult and a dangerous, 
experiment. The birth of the new State was a hard one, from 
its conception in Corfu in 1917 to the desperate struggle with 
Italy that was only finally settled (if, indeed, it was settled!) 
by the Treaty of Rapallo in 1920. It had many enemies to 
contend with, from the scoffers quoted by Mr. Baerlein, who 
said that it was a chimaera—** Jugoslavia,”’ as they put it, was 
* Jugovina,” the South Wind—to the liers in wait who went 
about to strangle it at birth by violence or cunning. In this 
controversy it was natural enough that so keen a partisan of 
the Jugoslav cause as Mr. Baerlein should feel strongly. But 
it is a pity—and it is a serious weakness in his book—that 
now that Jugoslavia is established he should not have been 
able to get himself into a more judicial frame of mind. There 
is a significant footnote on one page where he quotes 
Montesquieu’s remark: ne croyez pas le pére Bonnet lorsqwil 
dit du mal de moi, ni moi-méme lorsque je dis du mal du pére 
Bonnet, parce que nous nous sommes brouillés. ‘* Let the reader 
trust in nothing but the facts,” adds Mr. Baerlein, ‘* and I hope 
that those which I present are not an unfair selection.” But, 
alas! how is the reader to judge of Mr. Baerlein’s facts or decide 
the issue between him and the scores of “* péres Bonnet” with whom 
he quarrels? There are too many “ atrocities’? among his facts 
—atrocities committed, of course, by Magyars and Austrians 
and Italians and Albanians on utterly innocent Jugoslavs. 
Some of them are, no doubt, true, some are false, some are 
ludicrous. But the world—or the English reader, at any rate— 
is sick of hearing about Balkan atrocities. Nor, we think, 
will the reader be persuaded by Mr. Baerlein’s abuse and pooh- 
poohing of all who dare to take the Italian or the Albanian or 
the Montenegrin side in this polemic. For ourselves, we are 
ready to agree with him generally in principle—in upholding 
Jugoslav unity against the Italians or against the Montenegrin 
separatists, though we disagree with his contemptuous views of 
Albania. But those who have not studied the matter inde- 
pendently will, we fear, after reading Mr. Baerlein’s account 
of the Fiume and Dalmatian disputes, be inclined to take 
Montesquieu’s advice very literally! 

The really interesting question now, however, is the internal 
difficulties of Jugoslavia. The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, as it is officially called, is something of a tour de 
force. As Mr. Miller sums it up: 

The Croats and Slovenes have a Western, and the Serbs an 
Eastern mentality . . .; the two first are Roman Catholics, the 
latter Orthodox and (in Bosnia and the Herzegovina) Moslems; 
the social and agrarian conditions of Serbia, a land of peasant 
proprietors without an aristocracy, differ widely from those of 
Bosnia and Croatia, both countries of large landed estates, the 
property of a feudal caste; while, although the oral speech of all 
the three contracting parties is the same, they have two alphabets 
—the Serbs the Cyrillic, their partners the Latin, as well as two 
calendars. Lastly, the Croats and Slovenes are on a higher plane 
of European civilisation than the Serbs of Serbia... .- 

Since the ratification of the constitution in 1921 a medley of 
parties has appeared and the political picture has been a sorry 
mess. M. Raditch’s Croat party of fifty members has abstained 
from all Parliamentary activities in Belgrade, while the Com- 
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munists, with their party of fifty-eight, have seriously embarrassed 
M. Pashitch’s Government, and are now to come under the axe 
of disfranchisement. It may be that the dissolution of the 
Skouptchina and the new elections in March will clear away 
some of the trouble. Mr. Baerlein is hopeful that sectional and 
religious jealousies will weaken, that separatism and republicanism 
will speedily make their peace with the Crown in Belgrade. 
There are other shrewd observers we know who are a good deal 
less hopeful, and it seems probable that, whatever-advantages 
for the purpose of defence against external enemies a centralised 
State may have over a loose federation, Jugoslavia will not hold 
together without generous and carefully devised measures of 
local autonomy. - 

But Mr. Baerlein’s ideal is not merely the consolidation of the 
Serb, Croat, Slovene kingdom. He wants Bulgaria also to be 
an integral part of Jugoslavia. The Bulgars, he says, are more 
Jugoslav than anything else. They have the same religion, 
the same alphabet and the same Byzantine civilisation as the 
Serbs, and their union with Serbia would be more natural 
than the union of Croatia and Serbia. We are entirely with him 
in his protest against the habit of stirring up bad blood between 
the two peoples and magnifying differences ; but there is no use 
in minimising the real grounds for mutual suspicion and 
animosity that exist. Mr. Baerlein does not face the difficulties 
quite seriously. What has he to say of Macedonia, which is 
a notorious stumbling block? He actually suggests that the 
Bulgarians have little to complain of there, since Macedonia is 
being “* wisely administered ” by the Serbs. How many Bulgars 
will be found to accept that view? And, finally, Mr. Baerlein 
observes that “to prevent the Southern Slavs being torn by 
internal strife, it is necessary between Serbia and Bulgaria that 
one of them should be for a time paramount.” In other words, 
the Bulgars are to be ruled from Belgrade! ‘* We may be 
confident,” says Mr. Baerlein, “ that Serbia would not abuse 
her position.”” We are much more confident that she will not 
be given the chance. The subordination of Bulgars to Serbs is 
not the way to a Balkan Federation. Cc. M. L. 


DR. JAMESON 


The Life of Jameson. By Ian Cotvin. 2 Vols. Arnold. 382s. 


Skilful pleader as he is, Mr. Colvin in these volumes does 
not add much to Jameson’s political reputation. But he does 
succeed in making the man himself a human and fascinating 
figure. For a brief interval after the Raid Jameson was the 
idol of the music-halls, and his memory has suffered even more 
from his panegyrists than from his critics. Mr. Colvin has too 
keen a feeling for letters to indulge in the bathos so dear to the 
hearts of admirers like Alfred Austin, whose jingling rhymes 
would have damned a more creditable enterprise than that 
which flickered out so ignobly when the white flag went up at 
Doornkop. He has the insight to paint his Jameson “ warts 
and all” with a resolute avoidance of conventional heroic 
attitudes. The result is a portrait of an adventurer of the 
true Elizabethan type, and not as that type has been prettified 
by the sentimentalities of modern hero-worshippers. 

Personally Jameson was not greedy for either gold or land. 
It was not the thought of gain that inspired him to make that 
desperate journey from Salisbury to the sea when, despite 
broken ribs, he toiled day after day at the oar, or with his two 
weary companions helped to drag the boat through the shallow 
backwaters of the Pungwe. If he wanted concessions from 
Lobengula, it was not for concessions alone that he left his 
practice at Kimberley to be solemnly invested with the spear and 
shield, the ostrich-feathers and ox-tail garters of a Matabele 
chief. The thrill of doing these things was for him the best 
part of the reward. But he did them as the agent of men who 
had a keen eye for the main chance, and Jameson was the most 
faithful and devoted of servants. The course he adopted in the 
Kimberley epidemic of 1883 is typical. To admit the existence 
of small-pox in the opinion of the mine-owners would have 
ruined the diamond industry. So though the disease raged like 
small-pox, killed like small-pox, and was treated like small-pox, 
Jameson persisted in diagnosing it not as small-pox, but as “a 
bullous disease allied to pemphigus.” 

In political affairs Jameson’s mind worked in the same 
obliging way. He accepted Rhodes’s view of the necessity of 
occupying the North, not only as a step towards the Cape to 
Cairo ideal, but as a means of applying pressure to compel the 
Boer Republics to enter a federal union under the British flag. 
While one agrees with Mr. Colvin that “ the duty business,” 
as he called it, counted for more with Jameson than he would 





admit, his conception of duty in his earlier days left, in practice, 
a good deal to be desired. He was all for the Empire, but with 
the proviso that in Africa he and his associates must have the 
last word in Imperial policy. This was also the theory of 
Rhodes, but, unlike Rhodes, Jameson in action failed to master 
his passion for heroic short-cuts and drastic simplifications. 

Mr. Colvin states Jameson’s case more plausibly and deftly 
than he ever stated it himself. While he explains many things 
about the Raid that have hitherto been inexplicable, he can 
neither defend nor excuse the mad adventure which changed the 
whole course of South African history. There were strong 
arguments for a revolt of Johannesburg against the autocracy of 
Krugerism. There were equally strong arguments for British 
intervention if discontent on the Rand exploded into open war. 
But to launch an attack against the Transvaal, under the 
pretence of aiding the Uitlanders, but really in the hope that 
it would prod them into fighting in spite of themselves, was a 
piece of political insanity as well as a crime against international 
law. To Rhodes and Jameson Johannesburg was as much a 
pawn as it was to Kruger, and the desires of its people counted 
with them almost as little. They were not really concerned about 
Uitlanders’ grievances, except in so far as these might be used 
to squeeze the Boers into accepting a federated South Africa. 
Rhodes’s fear was less that Johannesburg should fail to secure 
its rights than that these rights should be granted upon terms 
that would strengthen the Transvaal Republic, and it was with 
the object of preventing this that his policy of armed invasion 
was planned. At the last moment Rhodes saw that the Reformers 
could not be screwed up to fighting pitch, and decided to call 
off the enterprise. But by that time Jameson was across the 
border, and all hope of saving the situation had vanished. 

The amazing thing is that neither Rhodes nor Jameson had 
apparently the faintest conception of the ultimate consequences 
of their plot. Mr. Colvin presents them to us as statesmen of a 
type infinitely superior to the orthodox party politician. He 
is filled with awe at the spectacle of Rhodes brooding over his 
problems, “ repeating a simple statement of principle or fact 
from various points of view, rubbing as it were all the facets 
of some hitherto unconsidered jewel of the commonplace until 
it blazed with a new and astonishing light.””, Rhodes saw more 
clearly than any of his contemporaries that the future of South 
Africa depended upon the co-operation of Boer and Briton, and 
worked harder throughout the greater part of his career to 
combine the races with unity. In the years preceding the Raid 
he had succeeded so well that opposition to an arrangement was 
limited to the Krugerites, whose numbers were steadily dwind- 
ling. But he failed utterly to see, what was obvious to every- 
body, that an armed invasion of the Transvaal would auto- 
matically range every Boer behind Kruger, and, in addition, would 
alienate the Cape Dutch who had hitherto been the strongest 
champions of federation on Dominion lines. 

Rhodes repented the Raid, but he did not live long enough to 
make atonement. Jameson was more fortunate. Nothing in 
this book is more moving than the picture of Jameson in the 
years that followed Vereeniging, broken in health, alienated 
from old friends, “‘ his name,” as Sir Gordon Sprigg said, “a 
cause of offence to every colonist of Dutch blood,”’ setting him- 
self to repair the wrong done by what he had the courage to 
describe as ** this abominable Raid,” to obliterate racial rancours, 
and establish a united South Africa not by force but by consent. 
During the Inter-Colonial Conference of 1908, which led directly 
to the Union, we find him writing: 

All crooning like doves. Botha is the great factor and plays a 
capital game of bridge. He dined with me the other night, and 
went away minus 70s. He, Steyn and I are great pals—so the 
world wags. 

Jameson was not a great politician, but in the end his person- 
ality enabled him to succeed where many men intellectually 
better equipped would have failed. J. W. G. 


A VOLTAIREAN HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


A Short History of Christianity. From the French of SALOMON 
Rernacu, by FLoRENCE Simmonps. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
The learned and delightful author of Orpheus, a History of 
Religions, has taken the last five chapters of that book, and 
enlarged them, using the knowledge gained in the last thirteen 
years. The earliest history and the records of the New 
Testament cut a figure here which would shock the Victorian 
Under the treatment of Loisy, who is freely followed, and 
comparative anthropology, they sink largely into legend and 
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consciously manipulated texts. Several passages are denounced 
as forgeries or later additions, and, where a prophecy of the 
Old Testament is verified in the life of Christ, it is supposed 
that the fact was invented to suit the forecast. Relying on 
this test, we could distrust certain so-called historic events 
outside religion, because they fulfilled pagan prophecies. The 
discrepancies between the Gospels are regarded as fatal to 
belief in their general historicity. We cannot, we are told, 
believe in the Christ both of St. Mark and St. John, as the two 
are historically irreconcilable. We learn that there is no 
mention of Christ’s temporal power in the Gospels. This ignores 
the inscription on the Cross concerning ‘* the King of the Jews,” 
and though this title is explained later as a piece of the ancient 
ritual of mock-kingship, M. Reinach does not lend whole-hearted 
support to that conjecture. Regarding discrepancies, who, it 
may be asked, knows the real truth—la vraie vérité—about many 
facts in the late war? Legend grows and will grow round any 
notable figure, because, as Anatole France has remarked, the 
public prefers the pleasing ramifications of fiction to limited 
fact. But a critic who admits the difficulties in the Gospel 
history as it has come down to us may yet pause before he 
accepts all the conclusions of Loisy, or all the objections of the 
Modernists. These latest thinkers are the more dangerous as 
enemies of fixed dogma because they write within the Church, 
and dogma to-day finds more assent than enthusiasm. No 
Pope can kill Modernism ; no religious society can stifle free 
inquiry. In a sense, the Reformation came from the orthodox 
as well as Luther. The subtle Erasmus within the Church, 
sick of what he calls “that frigid, quarrelsome old lady, 
Theology,” laid the egg which was hatched by the crude 
Protestant. In his always able and easy summaries, M. Reinach 
makes frequent use of Voltaire, but he does not hesitate to 
denounce him as intolerant. He has Voltaire’s gift of ironic 
lucidity, when he is noting the faults and follies of the Church, 
and its obvious disqualifications for the repute of other- 
worldliness. How far religious beliefs are responsible for some 
things, such as the degeneracy of the modern Greek, may be 
doubted. But page after page is an irrefutable exposition of 
that terrible epigram : 
Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. 


M. Reinach feels deeply the condemnation of Dreyfus, which 
ought, he says, to have been iighted in a fortnight, and took 
nearly ten years to annul. 

““The Baptists,” said Spurgeon, “ have never persecuted,” 
but he followed the applause accorded to this excellent sentiment 
by adding: ‘because they have never had the chance.” 
Religious toleration has been very slowly accepted by the world 
as a general principle, and a good deal of polite indifference 
still shelters itself under the name of Christianity. Samuel 
Butler says in his Note-books that, ‘‘ as an instrument of warfare 
against vice, or as a tool for making virtue, Christianity is a 
mere flint implement.” Even in the nineteenth century writers 
have recorded without a smile that natives were made into 
Christians by the arrival of European gunboats. But, men 
having by nature the brutish tendencies we know, some moral 
system to restrain them is desirable, which can, if not always 
happily seconded by the reflections of the enlightened, be 
encouraged by the habits of the general. Of the pagan religions 
of the Roman world Gibbon remarked that they were all] equally 
true to the people, equally false to the philosopher, and equally 
useful to the magistrate. Opinions may differ as to the merits, 
excesses and pious frauds history ascribes to Christianity, 
but the modern world owes a great deal to it. People have a 
way of ignoring the advance in humanity due to the Christian 
atmosphere, doting on some earlier period in which, they think, 
they would have preferred to live. Transported to their favourite 
epoch, they would, if not burnt, have lost much of the security 
and consideration they now enjoy. M. Reinach is a severe 
critic of the persistent obscurantism and arrant cruelties of 
Christian rulers, but he clearly indicates his belief in the future 
of Christianity as the greatest moral force in the world. It 
has opposed unbridled superstition, 

has taught and teaches the world the only moral lessons accessible 

to every one, thus preserving and propagating the most enduring 

elements of Hebrew and Hellenic wisdom... 


The lessons of the Gospels have not yet, the author says, been 
superseded by any lay philosophy or theosophy. Theosophy 
is, perhaps, the most popular side of mysticism to-day, a phase 
of belief which in more or less Christian form has many sup- 
porters in this country, though M. Reinach tells us in his decisive 
way that “ mysticism, a supposed communion with God in 
ecstasy, is a chronic delusion of the human heart.” 

There seems also of late an advance in crude superstition, 


none the less powerful for being commonly derided by those 
who follow its obscure monitions, and coinciding with a distaste 
for dogma. The credulity of the less enlightened is boundless 
and bottomless, and supports many exponents of freak religions. 
The saint to the man of science may be only a brilliant hysteric, 
and some latter-day saints have not been brilliant, if hysterical. 
Joanna Southcott still finds adherents who feel it necessary 
to advertise that London is doomed if her box is not opened. 
Few readers of to-day have seen one of her “* Celestial Passports,” 
or know anything of her life. She was something like a parody 
of Joan of Are. 

The Bibliographies are a full and valuable feature of the 
book, and international in scope, as befits a scholar of M. 
Reinach’s standing ; but he naturally has a preference for French, 
where an Englishman would go to native sources. The inquiry 
into the “ Three Heavenly Witnesses” in the First Epistle 
of St. John, for instance, is connected with the great names 
of Bentley and Porson. Vv. R. 


JONAS LIE 


The Family at Gilje. By Jonas Lie. Scandinavian Classics 
No. XIV. Milford. 11s. 


Jonas Lie, though an amateur of letters from his youth, was 
driven into authorship when nearly forty by a sense of honour, 
which obliged him to wipe off the considerable liabilities he had 
incurred by the financial slump of the middle ‘sixties. A 
contemporary of Bjérnson and Ibsen, he was on intimate terms 
with the former, and it is said that Ibsen used certain features of 
his personality for the character of Dr. Stockmann. On the 
strength of his realistic novels he is more popular with the 
reading-public of his own country than either of the dramatists. 
The Family at Gilje is, as the author himself describes it, “A 
Domestic Story of the ’Forties.’’ The family is that of an official 
in one of the mountain districts of Norway ; the story, the simple 
passage of the children from youth to independence ; the gradual 
disintegration of a home by natural processes—those of marriage 
and vocations. The children realise themselves, more or less, 
and the parents, their part played, yield to age. There is 
nothing flat in this, though easily there might have been. It 
is no more dull than a Dutch interior, but sweet and homely, 
and clear in the crystal mountain-air. Naturalism has rarely 
been so natural, for, though it is inexact to identify Lie with 
a school, he was undoubtedly influenced by the prevailing 
fashion. “As a realist,” says the writer of the interesting 
introduction to this edition, ““he was a patient plodder.... 
and in the course of long years he hammered out a literary 
vehicle distinctly his own, so surcharged, in fact, with the 
idiosyncrasies of his individuality as to make it most difficult to 
recast in a foreign idiom.” Nevertheless it is the merit of this 
translation that it leaves the impression of a distinct style. 

So much may be said without tapping a deeper vein in Lie’s 
character. Some years of his boyhood were spent in the province 
of Nordland, beyond the Arctic Circle; a weird and awesome 
country peopled more thickly with the creatures of its in- 
habitants’ imaginations than with folk of flesh and blood. Every 
rock and headland was saturated with myth, and naturally the 
impressionable boy absorbed a great deal of its influence; so 


much, in fact, that it terrified him, and in self-defence a ° 


reaction set in, which was assisted by his return to the capital 
and more normal surroundings. These early experiences seem 
to have been repressed for a number of years, during his 
successful career as a lawyer, but after his failure and its emotional 
shock, they came nearer the surface. When he decided to write 
for his living he at first drew on this material, beginning his 
career with a novel called The Man of Second Sight. Again, 
under the necessity of writing with, at any rate, one eye on the 
public, he suppressed the abnormal stirrings of his imagination and 
devoted himself to faithful studies of the external phenomena of 
life. He worked hard for many years, and the present novel is 
one of the most admirable of the many in this manner he produced. 
He was not only at home in the mountain-districts, but in his 
own country he is known as “ the novelist of the sea,” and the 
sea, of course, enters much more generally into Scandinavian 
life than even into our own. 

After twenty years of this honest and often inspired crafts- 
manship the underlying myths arched their backs and sent 
toppling the structures so carefully erected on a formal crust. 
Two volumes entitled Trold contain the phantasmagoric 
fragments of this upheaval ; trolls take their part in the working 
out of human actions. Henceforward, though he reverted in 
part to the naturalistic method, the supernatural was never 
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entirely absent. His last story (published in 1905) is called, 
East of the Sun, West of the Moon, and Beyond the Towers of 
Babylon. It is probably true that the story is “top-heavy with 

bolism,” but craft that draw as much water as Lie can carry 
a lot of sail. It would be interesting to see how effective the 
richly fantastic troll-mythology could be made in a modern 
story; it was, everyone will remember, splendid stuff in children’s 
tales. That part of Lie’s work is a field worth prospecting by 
an enterprising translator. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Adventures in Common Sense. By E. W. Howe. Melrose. 5s. 

Mr. Howe is an editor-philosopher of the American Middle West, 
and he has a distinctive place among the novelists of his region by 
virtue of The Story of a Country Town, an example of American 
naturalistic fiction that is entirely unknown in England. This little 
volume, containing the essence of Mr. Howe’s ethical philosophy, is 
made up chiefly of aphorisms and short essays, or exhortations, 
chosen from his periodical writing, about which his English publisher 
is not accurately informed. Mr. Melrose speaks of Mr. Howe as 
editor and printer of a weekly paper. That is not so. He was for 
more than a quarter of a century editor of a small-town newspaper 
in Kansas; but his fame in the United States rests upon Howe's 
Monthly, his own creation, a unique one-man organ, which he has 
made the vehicle of his plain, dogmatic, completely self-satisfied 
philistinism. It is a wonderful creed, compressible into half-a-dozen 
maxims: ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy; Art is ‘bunk’; I am not 
my brother’s keeper; Take care of the lower life and the higher life 
will take care of itself ; Be decent and you will be well off, and there- 
fore as happy as you can be.”’ There are at least two good things 
to be said about Mr. Howe. First, his stuff comes as a tonic contrast 
to the “ business uplift ’’ that is his country’s most distressing pro- 
duct ; secondly, he is the perfect master of a style which, if copied 
in the colleges and newspaper offices of his country, would make 
American English ‘‘ fade away like love’s young nightmare.” For 
the American edition Mr. H. L. Mencken wrote a preface that would 
have given to Adventures in Common Sense a challenging quality 
for English readers. There is a singular irony in the fact that they 
should be offered the book without it. 


Lithuania: Past and Present. By E. J. Harrison. Fisher Unwin. 
16s. 

This scholarly book ought to attract attention. It will teach 
English readers something of the history of Northern Europe, and 
of the great part played in it by Lithuania, even after Jagellon’s 
assumption of the Polish crown and the eventual Union in 1569. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to very modern history ; it tells us 
how even the use of the Lithuanian language only became lawful 
after 1904, and how the Lithuanians in and after the War fought 
for their own hand alike against German and Pole. It was, indeed, 
Germany who, on March 24th, 1918, paid lip-service to her treaty 
with Russia and proclaimed the independence of Lithuania, which 
was achieved by the Treaty of Moscow, 1920, ‘‘ with the entire approval 
of the British Foreign Office.” Since then Allied policy has been a 
mass of cowardly tergiversations. The Poles, in breach of their 
own Treaty, reoccupied Vilna; and the League of Nations, with 
M. Hymans as president, acted under an “ obsession that some sort 
of special tie must be created between Lithuania and Poland.” “ This 
obsession, coupled with the wholly unwarrantable transformation of 
the Vilna territory from an object of litigation into an object of 
exchange ” explains the present impasse. 

Lithuania is still treated ungenerously : her Government is only 
recognised de facto, not de jure, as are Esthonia and Latvia: the 
Memel territory is being administered by France more pro-Germanly 
— in ' hey-day of the German Empire, and the Polish aggression 
is brutal. 

But this book is not only an indictment of the consequences of 
Western interference in the affairs of the Balcic States, nor only an 
exposure of the ambitions of France; it provides an admirable 
account of the mythology, language, customs, art and economics of 
Lithuania ; it explains how the Lithuanian people was stifled in the 
Middle Ages by the grandeur of its power, and the importation of 
foreign cultures ; it also shows how the modern State, crippled and 
neglected, is advancing in legislation : the land reforms might suggest 
useful models to us. Mr. Harrison, as secretary to the British Com- 
mission for the Baltic Provinces, speaks with authority and knowledge 
and has produced a book which will influence the British public, and 
—perhaps—in the long run, even the Foreign Office. 


Russia After Four Years of Revolution. By S. S. Mastorr. King 
and Son. 5s. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Russian Revolution. By General Louxomsxy. Fisher 
Unwin. 16s. 

PP ns books are both of them by writers conversant w th their 
ject, and they are both of them disappointing and defective. 


The most wonderful work on 
ANIMALS ever issued to the 
Public—Out To-day 
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cover of 


Part I. 


A Book costing £75,000 


To-day is pubiished, at a trifling cost of only about one penny a 
day, Part 1 (1/3) of a great new nature serial work, exquisitely 
printed on the finest British Art Paper under the title of “ Animals 
of All Countries,” which is costing Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., the 
well-known publishers, £75,000. 

The First Edition of 150,000 copies of Part 1 (on sale everywhere 
1/3) has been over-subscribed, and the printing presses are running 
day and night on the Second Edition to supply the extraordinary 
demand. 

Part 1 (out to-day) contains over 65 beautiful pictures printed on 
British Art Paper, 2 Fine Coloured Plates, and the absorbing story 
of the Ape Family. This Part contains some extraordinary pictures 
of living animals. Now, for the first time, everyone may obtain 
an inside knowledge of bird, beast, fish, reptile and insect, no matter 
where its haunts or how secretive its manner of living. 


About 2,500 Beautiful Illustrations 
and numerous Coloured Plates 


This great work, which will be completed in fortnightly parts, 
contains about 2,500 beautiful Illustrations, 50 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Paintings specially executed for the work. These greatly 
enhance the beauty of the work and amplify the profusion of 
detail in the text, making this unique Natural History record value 
in every sense of the word. 

The most wonderful work on ANIMALS ever issued to the public. 





HUTCHINSON’S 


See | 
Part 1 ANIMALS 3. COUNTRIES 


is authoritative, and yet, owing to the fact 
Out To-day | that scientific terms have been excluded 
IIs | 


wherever possible, the descriptions are clear 
RECORD By Leading Specialists. 


and concise, and will be a delight to old and 
young alike. 
VAL UE Great Naturalists who contribute include :— 








ae was in Russia serving in the Commissariat of Agriculture 
P une, 1921, and can write of the Revolution with full knowledge. 








° F. F. Bather, D.Sc., F.R.S., E. G. Boulenger, 
and judge F.Z.S., T. W. Calman, D.Sc. F.L.S., F. Martin 
for Yourself. Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S., F.Z.S., and others. 
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He attributes all the depopulation, the shortage of houses, low output 
of labour, the decline of agriculture to the incapacity and greed of 
‘six hundred thousand madmen and scoundrels, hated by sixty-five 
millions, and holding these sixty-five millions in their grasp.” The 
picture is one of such utter inept misery without any relief that it is 
incredible, and the reason is that he never mentions any of the con- 
tributory factors, such as the blockade, the ruin due to the War, 
the territorial losses, the civil wars and invasions, or, on the other 
hand, any of the alleviative and reformative measures adopted by the 
Government. The statistics he quotes are enlightening, so far as they 
go; but no further. He really renders the Russian Government a 
great compliment when he shows how they have already succeeded 
in eliminating the landlord and capitalist element, and are well on the 
way to building up a new community based on the elimination of the 
bureaucracy ; and his sketch of the new parties, industrial and agri- 
cultural, in process of formation, is valuable and convincing. 

General Loukomsky’s contribution is equally authoritative and 
misleading. He was on the Staff before and during the War, often in 
all but supreme command, and took a prominent part in the Kolchak, 
Denikin and Wrangel campaigns. He defends Sukhomlinov against 
the charge of treason, but proves his inertness. His story of the 
disputes between the Staff and the Provisional Government, and of 
the internal jealousies between the generals which led up to the 
Kornilov insurrection is a personal contribution of great value. 
Kornilov’s intention was to march on Petrograd and “ hang the Ger- 
man agents and spies, with Lenin at their head . . .””. When Loukom- 
sky was the prisoner of the Bolsheviks he was treated more leniently 
and allowed to escape to the South; whereupon Kaledin, Krasnov, 
Denikin, Kolchak, without any more to do, decided on civil war : 
Loukomsky does not consider it necessary to assign any reason for this 
precipitancy. The policy of it is left equally nebulous. Wherever 
these generals went, on Loukomsky’s admission, they were anti- 
popular. 

Their munitions came from Britain and France. Loukomsky 
supplies in his book no explanation why, if the Bolsheviks perpetrated 
such a mass of horrors, and are so contemptibly few in number, the 
enterprise of the White generals failed so conspicuously. But there 
are other omissions as well—the grossest being the absence of any 
reference to Stirmer, as Minister of War, or to his betrayal of 
Roumania. A writer so amply informed should not have withheld 
so much of his knowledge. 

Both of these books are translations: Mrs. Vitali, the translator of 
Loukomsky, deserves every praise ; Mr. Masloff’s translator is Mr. A. S. 
Paschkoff, who cannot be commended. 


Americanism: A World Menace. By W. T. Cotver. The Labour 
Publishing Company. 6s. 

In recent years the harshest arraignments of America have come 
from Americans. English writers may be sceptical of American insti- 
tutions, or ribald in their scorn of American habits; but as a rule 
their manner is gentleness itself compared with the ferocity displayed 
by those Americans, from Upton Sinclair to Sinclair Lewis, who 
insist upon stripping the Statue of Liberty bare. Mr. Colyer is an 
exception. He has suffered from 100-per-cent. Americanism and 
suffering has sharpened his pen. There is for him no good whatever 
in the United States—saving only the fortitude and self-denial of the 
Remnant which spends itself in the fight against Americanism. The 
practical working of that extraordinary faith, which has grown with 
the Republic, is briefly examined by Mr. Colyer in relation especially 
to the persecution of Labour and of the alien communities that has 
been going on since the United States entered the War. His deadliest 
pages are those in which he describes the enterprises of the Federal 
and State Governments after the second Russian Revolution had 
aroused the frightened conservatism of Big Business and the bour- 
geoisie. Mr. Colyer wrote before the full revival of the Ku Klux Klan 
and the development of the “ fundamentalist’ inquisition in the 
Churches. The subject is one of startling interest ; but it should be 
treated in the spirit of scientific inquiry, as a matter of prime moment 
to all self-governing peoples. Mr. Colyer writes as an angry Com- 
munist., 


THE CITY 


ARKETS display remarkable firmness in face of the 
French action, a firmness which, in my opinion, is 
far from justified, and prudent purchasers will confine 

their purchases to Bonds and stocks least likely to be affected 
by European chaos. From this point of view the rise in rubber 
shares is warranted, for the requirements of America, Japan, 
Canada, etc., are of themselves sufficient to absorb actual pro- 
duction. A little more interest is being displayed in Brazilian 
Traction Light and Power Common, the declaration of a third 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. being taken as an indication 
of the intention of the Board to continue these distributions. 
If this can be done while the milreis stands at about 6d., increased 
dividends may justifiably be anticipated when the exchange 
improves. At their present price of £48 10s. per five shares of 
100 Canadian dollars each, the yield works out at 9 per cent., 


and this share seems to me an attractive semi-speculative 
purchase for both dividends and capital appreciation. As 
anticipated, the Anglo-Persian Oil issue was enormously over- 
subscribed, and persons who received allotments would be 
foolish to sell. Some attractive issues are being made in London 
by foreign Governments, the Chilian Transandine Railway 
Company having offered £542,000 74 Per Cent. First Mo 
Debenture stock at 964. The Government of Chile holds the 
majority of shares in the company and guarantees the interest. 
The Dutch East Indies Government has offered £4,000,000 6 Per 
Cent. Bonds at 98, and for a straightforward high-yielding loan 
offering ample security it would be difficult to beat this ; how- 
ever, some thousands of people, as well as their solicitors and 
other advisors, will prefer such things as British railway guar- 
anteed stocks yielding 1 per cent. less per annum. 
* * . 


One of these days, as an act of penance, I shall compile a list 
of recommendations in these notes which have not come off. 
This ingratiatory note is written to pave the way for the re- 
minder that, exactly four weeks ago—viz., December 23rd, I 
wrote here: “I shall be extremely surprised if the year 1923 
does not witness a sharp revival in the price of rubber plantation 
shares,’’ and I particularised five shares which “ would turn 
out very profitably before many months were over.” The rise 
that has taken place is shown by the following list : 

Price Present Rise. 
Dec. 23rd. Price. 

Sungei Krian £1 shares.. 32s. 6d. .. 40s. Od. .. 7s. 6d. 

Oriental £1 shares +» 12s. 6d. .. 17s. 6d. .. 5s Od. 

Tambira £1 shares, 10s, 


paid .. - +» 2Is. 6d. .. 40s. 0d. .. 138s. 6d.* 
Mergui Crown 2s. shares 2s. 10jd. .. 38s. 43d. .. 6d. 
Lubok 2s. shares -- 2s. 8d. .. 3s. 19d... 54d. 


* This share is now 15s. paid. 


I see no reason for selling good rubber shares at the present time. 
During the past four weeks the price has risen from 1s. 2d. to over 
1s. 4d., and the fact that manufacturers are paying over Is. 6d. 
for future deliveries—October to December next—tells its own 
story. I will venture upon two further recommendations in 
this section—viz., Victoria (Malaya) Rubber Estates at Is. 4d. 
and Nirmala (Java) Plantations and Lands at 16s. 9d. These 
two shares have not been conspicuous thus far, and therefore 
have not shared fully in the general rise. The Victoria is one 
of the Harrison and Crosfield Companies and is in a splendid 
position both financially and otherwise ; the Nirmala financial 
position is not so good, but this is atoned for by the fact that it 
is both a rubber and tea producer, and I regard the shares as 
cheap at anything under par. 
* * * 

The reports of leading estate agents covering last year lead 
to the conclusion that, although there was not so much keen 
competition for house property as in 1920 and 1921, business 
has been on a sounder basis and prices are becoming more stable. 
They state that early last year there was a marked falling off 
in the number of applicants willing to pay high premiums for 
houses and flats (due, no doubt, rather to financial depression 
than to any increase inaccommodation) and people can now obtain 
a fair amount of accommodation “ either without premiums 
or with only a nominal consideration to cover the cost of fix- 
tures” (these gentlemen’s reports do not concern themselves 
with the houses in which the bulk of the people have to live) ; 
one learns also that inquiries for country estates have fallen 
off considerably, but that building land is again becoming 
marketable, and it is easier now to obtain mortgages and to 
finance building operations, whilst the drop in the price of 
building materials and labour, which, in the opinion of many 
well-informed people, has gone as far as is likely, also makes 
people more inclined to build. One of the most prominent 
City estate agents remarks that shop premises in the City 
and West End of London in good positions have been much in 
demand, and that many large investors have been buying 
blocks of business premises, “‘realising that this form of invest- 
ment has many advantages over industrial securities and various 
stocks.”” I know of one great London estate company which 
was built up by an astute gentleman who used to walk round 
and note any business in an important thoroughfare which 
looked like progressing, and then bought the freehold or lease of 
the shops on either side of it, feeling confident that sooner oF 
later he would be able to sell to the expanding business at 4 
very handsome profit. He enjoyed the fruits of his industry 
and enterprise, as he died a millionaire, and is now, no doubt, 
rapidly acquiring plots as far removed as possible from the 
Elysian fields. A. Emit Davies. 
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CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
Ordinary Edition, 7/6 net. 

Limited Edition of 250 copies on hand-made paper, 15/- net. 
“THE NEW STATESMAN” says: “ the whole book gives 
such a likely picture of the great amorist when age caught him on 
the hip, and the whole episode is bathed in such sensuous and elegiac 
ee that one’s only spontaneous complaint is against its 
shortness. 


See review on Page 432 of 
“ New Statesman,” 13 January. 


BRENTANO’S LTD., 2 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C. 2 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


























CLAIMS PAID «ses »« @nee 
INVESTED FUNDS - «© «© «© « ae 
ANNUAL INCOME . «© «© «© « ae 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


St 
PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will the sum 
payable under your Life Policy suffice to maintain 
your family? Is your life adequately insured? 


m PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., & 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
CD 

















THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“‘Thibald ’’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


RGANISING SECRETARY wanted for Y.W.C.A. in Northern 
industrial town. Must have had organising experience in Christian social 
work. Commencing salary {250 p.a. Immediate vacancy.—Apply 

CANDIDATES’ SECRETARY, 22 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


Queenston WOMAN requires Re-engagement as Cook-House- 

naa to professional man or woman. Five years’ reference. Exceptionally good 

; economical. London or suburbs.—Please write fully, Box 838, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























OOKS.—Who's Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Drinkwaters’ The 
Pied Piper, printed for] private circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the 
author, {10 10s. ; Drinkwaters’ Abraham Lincoln, rst Edition, rare, £7 10s. ; 

Gautier’s Works “‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 ros.; Bernard 
Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258.; Widowers’ Houses, rst Edit., 1893, 
{3,3 ; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, 1st Edit., 30s. ; Three Plays for Puritans, rst 

t., 1901, 258.; Le Clercq, The Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen Carter, rst 
Edit., 1912, presentation copy from the author, {2 2s.; D. H. Laurence, The Rain- 
bow, rst Edit., 1915, £5 10s.; Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s.; Wilfred 
Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, rst Edit., 1889, 258.; Joyce Ulysses, rst Edit. 1 of 150 
copies, price on application ; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 308. : 
Le ge hy Travels Amongst Great Andes, 1892, 21s.; Conway’s Alps from End to 
End, 1895, 25s.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308. ; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, rare, {7 7s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915 ; Anderson’s Constitutions, 1769, £3 38. ; 
Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d. ; Burke’s Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d. ; Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 1st Edition, 13s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of 
Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, 
limited Edition, 1917, ros. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. 
Cruikshank, 1826, {10 ; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. x to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; Heptameron, 
trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, £3 10s. ; Sterne’s 
Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 2s. ; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 
6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, 
£3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 2s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
5 vols., {7 7s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for cata- 
logue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the 
most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham 





BOOKs.— who's Who, 1922, new, 228. (cost 42s. net): Dic- 
of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 

{21 ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17 ; Voltaire’s Can- 

dide, 50 illus., 128. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 2 vols., illus., £5 58. ; Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., {13 ; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., £15 ; Pepys Diary, 
by Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Stanley Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d. ; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
printed, £3 7s. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.) ;_ Irving's 
mae and Criminals, 4s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, 50s.; Reign of 
ae 2 vols., 558.; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, 25s. ; Geo. Borrow’s 
bm my 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter 
ints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.— HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 











WINTER BRINGS 


to thousands of sufferers 
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WRETCHEDNESS, | 
HARDSHIP, 
MISERY, | 

DESPAIR. | 


THE CHURCH ARMY | 


by commonsense Work-Aid : 
methods exposes fraud and 











saves the genuine from 


Starvation and Suicide. =| 





Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c, Church 
Army,” payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Marble Arch, W. 1. 








By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “‘ Scalp Massage,”’ “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,’ etc. 

* Everybody should read this book,""—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1!1. 











Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





AVISTOCK CLINIC FOR FUNCTIONAL NERVE CASES 
5t TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. rt. 
COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES by H. Cricuton Mitugr, M.A., M.D., on 
“Analytical Psychology and the Problems of Life ” on Fridays at 5.30 p.m., 
January Cag rh the University of London Union Society Hut, Malet Street, 
Gower & 2. 

1. The Origin and Growth of Analytical Psychology : Its Application to Medicine, 
Religion and Education: Some Modern Critics. 2. Childh and some Problems 
of Development: The “ Peter Pan” motif. 3. The Child and his Daydreams. 
4- The Power Urge and its Sublimation. 5. The Creative Urge and its Su tion. 
6. R ion: Projection and the “ Dear Brutus” motif: Neurotic Symptoms: 
Delinquency and Insanity. 7. Adjustment to Destiny: Mating, Parenthood and 
Death. 8. Analytical Psychology in its Ly pee to Religion. 

Fee {1 1s. for the Course, or 15s. 6d. for parties of 10 and over. 

Tickets in advance from the Hon. LecturRE SECRETARY at the Clinic. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwRENCE. 


E4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE CovUE INSTITUTE FOR THE PRACTICE OF AUTO-SUGGESTION, 
20 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 
Collective practice held daily. Auto-suggestion is an essential 
factor for Schools, Business Houses, Hospitals and for everyone in 
sickness and in the maintenance of health. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 

Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 

effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 

net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
dress: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


Cc. DISTRICT, OPPOSITE THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL.— 

e Unfurnished Flat, two sitting-rooms, three bed, good kitchen and bath, 

telephone, electric light and gas. Three years’ lease, {175 p.a. No premium. 

Immediate possession.—Apply Box 837, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

- 


O LET.—Furnished or unfurnished. Single rooms and sets of 


rooms, Service and meals as required,—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W, 2. 
— 


























EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomeri only. 
Bracing situation in Golders Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires ; 

constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
January 24th Sicily and S. Italy. 30 days, 89 gns. 
February 19th Algeria-Tunisia 33 days. 115 gns. 
February roth and March 28th Italian Cities. 35 days. 98 gns. 
Later: Morocco, Spain. Autumn: India. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 
REFORMED INNS. 

A for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W. 1. 

BovsNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cust. Tel. 341. 




















OURNEMOUTH.—wWinchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs, MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 

THE QUIET OF THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 

IRLING GAP HOTEL, near EASTBOURNE. Sea; nine 

hole Golf Course. Tariff on receipt of postcard or ‘phone Eastbourne 19194. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 




















BoOkPLATEs. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
OSBORNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LoNnBON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E”’), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and ph: Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wel 
qualified staff. Principal: Taropora E. CLarK. 

HE OLD GORE, ROSS-ON-WYE.—Home School for Gentle. 
men’s Children. Healthy, happy life, with thorough care and preparation 
for Public and other Schools. Ideal situation. Games, riding. Entire 

charge if desired. Exceptional references.—Prospectus, Mrs. HAYES. 


ENILWORTH.—Abbotsford School for Girls. A sound modern 
education in healthy surroundings. Specialattention to health. Preparation 
for exams. Games. Fees moderate.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age, 
The fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, §&t, 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea, 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 

ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


S'; GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
aoe is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
ys ° , Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c, Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


, 

MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE ParRK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. Special care given to4@ 
few boarders.—Apply to the Principat, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 


T® GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 

HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under 4 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalcroze 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoxtts and the Miss¢s 


MANVILLE. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





















































YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


RANSLATIONS.—Special feature made of high-grade Transla- 
tions by English expert from and into German literary, classical, financial, 
economic, industrial and technical subjects. Correspondence conducted.— 

TRANSLATOR, Room 27, Camomile Street Chambers, E.C. 3. 


) Boggy mag WORK expertly typed.—A. V. WaLsBy, 64 Victoria 
Avenue, East Ham, E. 6. 


O AUTHORS and OTHERS.—Typewriting and Duplicating of 
all kinds speedily executed with greatest care and accurate [punctuation.— 
R. W. THorocoop, Oak Lodge, Galleywood, Chelmsford. 
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